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Building  the  News  Pyramid 

The  News  Pyramid  represents  a  new  way 
of  thinking  about  what  todays  newspaper 
must  do  to  attract  -  and  keep  -  readers. 
Our  NEWS  2000  program  focuses  on 
readers’  changing  needs  to  build  a 
stronger  future  for  them  -  and  for  us. 


WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


451  SOUTH  JEFFERSON  STREET 
ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY  07050  -  1292 
TEL:  201.673.0100 
FAX:  201.676.7577 
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ARE  YOU  TIRED  ? 

TIRED  OF  HIGH  PRICES. 

TIRED  OF  BACK  ORDERS. 

TIRED  OF  SHIPPING  DELAYS. 

TIRED  OF  SEARCHING  FOR  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 
TIRED  OF  POOR  SERVICE. 


IF  YOU  ARE  REALLY  TIRED: 

THEN  BUY  FROM  UNIQUE  PHOTO,  THE 
#1  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WHOLESALER  FOR  45  YEARS. 

WE  HAVE  THE  LOWEST  PRICES,  WE  SHIP  WITHIN  24 
HOURS,  WE  CARRY  A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF  PRODUCTS, 
AND  WE  PROVIDE  COURTEOUS  AND  EFFICIENT 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE.  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-631-0300, 
FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG. 


FUJI 

SLIDE  FILM 
SPECIAL: 

RD-100-135-36 

MADE  FOR  THE  USA! 

IN  CASE  QUANTITIES 
OF  100  ROLLS 

ONLY  $3.95 

PER  ROLL 


GUARANTEED  LOWEST  PRICING  I 

WE  WILL  BEAT  ANY  VERIFIABLE 
PRICE  ON  CASE  QUANTITIES  OF 
FILM.  PAPER.  &  CHEMISTRY ! 
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An  Amepican  Classic  Turns 
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SEPTEMBER 

12-14 — Independent  Free  Peipers  of  America,  Annual  Conference,  St.  Louis 
Airport  Marriott,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-14 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sylvan  Resort,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

12- 14 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Holiday  Inn/Lake  of  the 

Ozarks,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

13- 14 — Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 

tion  Assembly,  Radisson  Pletza  Hotel  at  Austin  Centre,  Austin,  Texas. 
13-14 — Missouri  Circulation  Management  Association  Convention.  Adams 
Mark,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18- 20— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Meeting,  Holiday  Inn, 

Frederick,  Md. 

19- 21 — Missouri  Press  Association  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Holiday  Inn  Executive  Center,  Columbia,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

24-27— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Conference,  Little 
America  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

24 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Advertising  Law  &  Business  Con¬ 
ference,  Parker-Meridien  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

24- 25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newsprint  and  Materi¬ 

als  in  the  Pressroom  Symposium.  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago, 
III. 

25- 27— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Advertis¬ 

ing  Bureau/Libel  Defense  Resource  Center  Libel/Privacy  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Reston,  Va. 

25- 28— Natlonai  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 

Show,  Excelsior  Hotel,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

26- 28— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Fall  Meeting  and  Convention, 

Warren  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

26-28 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall  Sales 
Program,  South  Seas  Plantation,  Captiva  Island.  Fla. 

27-10/1— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Annual  Conference, 
Loew's  Ventana  Canyon  Resort,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

29-10/2 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Eastern  Region 
Meeting,  Vista  International  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SeminarsIWorkshops/Clinics 

SEPTEMBER 

8-13— “Media  Criticism:  Watching  the  Watchdogs,”  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

10- 13— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Leadership  in  Opera¬ 

tions  Workshop,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

11- 13— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  “Media  Criticism:  Watching  the 

Watchdogs,”  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13 — Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS).  “How  Michigan 
Works:  The  Economics  of  Institutions,”  Hotel  St.  Regis,  Detroit,  Mich. 
15-21— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 
quarters.  Reston,  Va. 

19 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Labor  and  Employment  Law 
Workshops,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Framingham,  Mass. 

20- 22— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Better  Writing  for  All  Sections'  Semi¬ 

nar,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

20-22— Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS).  “The  Economics 
and  Ethics  of  Health  Care,”  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
22-24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Multicultural  Manage¬ 
ment  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

22-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Leadership  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Workshop,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III. 

22-28 — .American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  API 
Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Advanced  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Training  Workshop,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence.  R.l. 
29-10/2— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assrxiation  Foundation,  Newspa¬ 
per  in  Education  Circulation  and  Marketing  Training  Seminar,  Barc¬ 
lay  Hotel/Rittenhouse  Square/Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia. 
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About  Awards 


NPMA  presents  Corcoran  Award  and  scholarship.  James 
O.  Dunning  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  and 
Stephen  S.  Grant  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and 
Sun-Sentinel  Co.  have  been  named  recipients  of  the 
Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association’s  high¬ 
est  honor,  the  Thomas  A.  Corcoran  Award,  during  the 
NPMA  annual  convention  in  San  Diego. 

The  NPMA  also  has  presented  the  Richard  N.  Miller 
Memorial  Scholarship  to  Jennifer  Bowers  of  Joliet,  Ill., 
and  to  Laurel  Folden  of  Bossier  City,  La.  The  scholar¬ 
ships  are  presented  to  high  school  seniors  who  are  chil¬ 
dren,  stepchildren  or  legally  adopted  children  of  full-time 
employees  belonging  to  NPMA-member  newspapers. 

NABJ  awards.  The  National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  announced: 

Harold  Jackson,  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  was  selected  Journalist  of  the  Year.  Jackson 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  this  year  with  two  other  editorial 
writers  at  the  News  for  a  series  on  the  unfairness  of 
Alabama’s  taxes.  He  was  the  only  African-American  to 
win  the  Pulitzer  this  year. 

Kabral  Blay-Amihere  of  Ghana  and  Gitobu  Imanyara  of 
Kenya  received  the  Percy  Qoboza  Award,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  Third  World  journalists. 

Blay-Amihere’s  newspaper.  The  Independent,  was  shut 
down  by  the  Ghanaian  government  in  1989.  Many  believe 
the  government  enacted  its  newspaper  licensing  law  to 
prevent  him  from  publishing,  according  to  the  NABJ. 

In  March,  Imanyara  was  charged  with  treason  and 
imprisoned  after  he  had  published  an  article  claiming  the 
majority  of  the  one-party  government’s  top  jobs  were  held 
by  members  of  President  Daniel  arap  Moi’s  Kalenjin  tribe. 
He  was  released  from  prison  in  May  after  an  international 
outpouring  of  support. 

Sam  Lacy,  sportswriter  and  editor  with  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American,  received  the  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award.  Lacy  has  worked  as  a  sports  commentator  for 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  radio  stations,  sports  editor  and 
managing  editor  for  the  Washington  Tribune  and  national 
editor  at  the  Chicago  Defender. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Cox  accused  of 
muzzling  boycott 

Atlanta,  Ga. -based  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  owners  of  the  only  daily 
newspaper  and  the  largest  radio  and 
television  stations  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  accused  of  muzzling  public 
discussion  of  labor  problems  at  the 
Dayton  Daily  News. 

Dayton  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
157  president  Rob  Modic,  in  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  cited  WHIG  Ra¬ 
dio’s  rejection  of  a  union  radio  adver¬ 
tisement. 

The  ad,  which  aired  on  other  radio 
stations,  urges  Daily  News  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  cancel  the  paper  until  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  union  sign  a  new  labor 
agreement. 

Newsroom  workers  have  gone  more 
than  three  years  w  ithout  a  general  pay 
raise,  according  to  the  Guild. 

Cox  Enterprises  referred  calls 
regarding  the  matter  to  Daily  News 
publisher!.  Bradford  Tillson.  Tillson 
would  not  discuss  the  situation  and 
referred  E&P  to  WHIG  station  man¬ 
ager  Chuck  Browning,  who  also  de¬ 
clined  to  comment. 

TV  ad  wins  third 

A  30-second  television  commercial 
for  the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul,  won  the  third-place  Bronze 
Lion  at  this  year’s  Cannes  Film  Festi¬ 
val  in  France. 

The  spot,  one  of  four  in  a  series 
created  and  produced  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  ad  agency  of  Fallon  McElligott, 
showed  a  husband  complacently 
watching  tv  news.  His  wife  passes 
between  him  and  the  tv,  looking  be¬ 
draggled.  She  emerges  from  a  bath¬ 
room  looking  voluptuous,  however, 
and  the  husband  turns  off  the  tv  news. 

“Don’t  Worry.  We’ll  tell  you  what 
you  missed  in  the  morning.  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Newspaper  of  the  Twin 
Cities,”  the  tagline  for  the  four  com¬ 
mercials  says. 

Media  barred 
from  Pa.  pols’ 
tax  debate 

Pennsylvania  House  Speaker  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  G’Donnell  recently  barred 
news  media  photographers  from  the 
floor  during  a  debate  over  controver¬ 
sial  tax  legislation. 

The  speaker  of  the  Democratic 


House  notified  Paul  Vathis,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  photographer  for  the 
Associated  Press,  before  he  made  a 
routine  application  for  permission 
that  cameras  would  be  banned. 

Vathis,  who  has  covered  the  state 
Capitol  since  1952,  said  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  denied  permission  to 
take  pictures  in  the  House. 

Television  cameras  were  also 
banned. 

Speaker  G’Donnell  said  he  did  not 
want  to  see  an  episode  such  as  one 
two  weeks  earlier  when  a  photogra¬ 
pher  employed  by  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  took  pictures  of  the  vote  tote 
board  during  a  tax  vote  and  a  skirmish 
followed.  G’Donnell  confiscated  the 
film. 

The  state  Senate  allows  no  photo¬ 
graphic  recording  of  its  proceedings. 


New  weekly 


A  free  weekly  newspaper  covering 
the  Georgetown  neighborhood  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  slated  to 
make  its  debut  in  mid-August,  ac¬ 
cording  to  published  reports. 

The  Georgetown  Courier  report¬ 
edly  is  being  backed  by  former  pub¬ 
lisher  Leonard  E.B.  Andrews  and  will 
be  run  by  veteran  newsmen  Richard 
Sandza  and  Warren  Rogers. 

Judge  bars 
sketch  pads 
at  executions 

A  federal  judge  in  San  Francisco 
who  barred  cameras  and  other 
reporting  equipment  from  executions 
also  has  refused  to  let  the  press  use 
sketch  pads  and  tape  recorders  during 
execution  coverage. 

The  decision  came  as  U.S.  District 
Judge  Robert  Schnacke  affirmed  his 
earlier  ban  on  cameras  in  response  to 
a  suit  by  KQED-TV  in  San  Francisco. 
The  station  had  challenged  an  order 
by  San  Quentin  Prison  warden  Daniel 
Vasquez,  who  had  banned  cameras 
and  related  equipment  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  witness  room. 

Vasquez  subsequently  sought  to 
eliminate  media  coverage  entirely  of 
executions  but  Schnacke  overruled 
that  order,  declaring  that  reporters 
can  attend  such  events  using  pencils 
and  notepads  supplied  by  the  prison. 

Because  the  judge  did  not  mention 
sketch  pads  and  tape  recorders  in  his 
original  decision,  KQED  asked  him  to 
modify  the  judgment  to  include  them. 
California’s  last  execution  took  place 


in  1967.  At  one  time,  newspapers 
used  sketch  artists  as  part  of  execu¬ 
tion  coverage. 

Greg  Sherwood,  KQED’s  director 
of  communications,  said  the  station 
had  planned  to  film  the  execution  of 
Robert  Alton  Harris  as  part  of  a 
documentary  it  is  doing  on  the  con¬ 
demned  killer. 

Harris  is  considered  the  closest  to 
execution  among  the  inmates  on  San 
Quentin’s  death  row. 

Sherwood  told  E&P  that  the  station 
“is  not  out  for  the  ratings”  in  seeking 
camera  coverage. 

“We’re  a  public  tv  station  and  we 
don’t  have  a  news  show  so  ratings 
mean  nothing  to  us,”  he  said.  “We 
only  do  documentaries,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  press  has  a  clear  right  to 
cover  executions.” 

Sherwood  said  an  appeal  of 
Schancke’s  ruling  was  doubtful. 
“Gur  lawyers  told  us  we  have  less 
than  a  50-50  chance  of  winning,”  he 
explained. 

In  its  court  suit  for  tv  coverage  of 
executions,  KQED  was  supported  by 
several  media  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Califor¬ 
nia  First  Amendment  Coalition, 
National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Radio  and  Television 
News  Directors  Association  of 
Southern  California. 

College  must 
release  records 

Michigan  State  University  must 
give  the  Detroit  News  documents 
about  its  drug  and  steroid  testing  poli¬ 
cies  for  its  athletes,  but  the  paper  is 
not  entitled  to  individual  test  results, 
a  Michigan  judge  ruled. 

Ingham  Circuit  Judge  Michael  Har¬ 
rison  said  results  of  steroid  testing  on 
individual  athletes  are  not  covered  by 
the  Michigan  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  if  the  testing  were  done  by  the 
university  itself.  Harrison  suggested 
the  results  would  be  public  informa¬ 
tion  if  tests  were  conducted  by  an 
outside  group  such  as  the  NCAA,  the 
governing  body  for  college  athetics. 

The  News  first  requested  drug 
testing  results  and  policies  from 
Michigan  State  in  April  1990  as  part  of 
an  investigative  look  at  allegedly 
widespread  steroid  abuse  among  the 
school’s  athletes. 

Ruling  MSU  violating  the  state  Fol 
law.  Judge  Harrison  fined  MSU  $500 
and  ordered  it  to  pay  half  of  the  News’ 
legal  costs  and  court  fees. 
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Blaming  the  messenger 

The  reports  from  the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  &  the 
Press  consistently  show  that  the  public  has  a  low  evaluation  of  press 
performance.  A  recent  report  (E&P,  July  27,  Page  12)  is  that  only 
14%  of  respondents  said  they  thought  the  press  did  an  excellent  job 
covering  the  story  in  which  they  were  most  interested. 

This,  and  other  results  of  the  poll,  seem  to  vindicate  two  old 
theories:  Readers  apply  subjective  judgments  to  stories  and  they 
frequently  blame  the  messenger  for  bringing  them  news  of  which 
they  disapprove.  With  respect  to  the  first,  no  two  people  will  report 
identically  an  incident  they  have  observed.  As  a  result,  they  will  fault 
any  report  that  doesn’t  agree  completely  with  what  they  thought 
they  saw,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  100%  accurate  version. 

With  respect  to  the  second  (blaming  the  messenger  syndrome),  the 
current  Times  Mirror  poll  found  that  on  civil  rights  issues  49%  of  the 
respondents  said  that  press  coverage  was  fair  and  36%  detected  a 
bias.  However,  among  those  who  believed  civil  rights  coverage  was 
unbalanced,  16%  said  media  favored  supporters  of  affirmative  action 
and  15%  said  the  media  favored  those  against  it.  How  impartial  can 
you  get? 

On  the  abortion  issue,  43%  believed  coverage  was  one-sided  while 
another  43%  rated  the  coverage  biased.  Among  those  rating  cover¬ 
age  biased,  19%  viewed  the  bias  as  pro-life  and  18%  called  it  pro- 
choice.  Again,  how  impartial  can  you  get? 

Critics,  commentators  and  others  frequently  refer  to  the  press  as 
being  “for”  or  “against”  something  when  the  medium  has  not  taken  a 
stand  on  the  issue.  What  they  mean,  obviously,  is  that  the  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  or  broadcaster  quoted  someone  as  being  for  or  against 
an  issue.  The  reader  or  listener  immediately  translates  that  as  an 
endorsement  when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended. 

All  media  suffer  under  this  handicap.  A  partial  solution  is  to 
identify  clearly  all  sources  and  their  interests.  To  do  less  creates 
misunderstandings  about  who  says  what  to  whom  and  for  what 
reason. 

Don't  print 

The  subject  of  rape  has  resulted  in  several  court  orders  recently 
prohibiting  newspapers  from  printing  the  names  of  rape  victims. 

The  latest  is  a  judge  in  Fort  Worth  who  forbade  the  Star-Telegram 
from  revealing  the  identity  of  a  rape  victim  who  is  suing  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  invasion  of  privacy.  She  claims  the  original  story  two  years 
ago  contained  specific  details  that  identified  her  in  the  community. 
The  newspaper  has  not  published  her  name  and  its  editors  say  they 
do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

However,  here  is  a  case  where  the  victim  has  identified  herself 
publicly  by  bringing  suit  and  the  judge  says  “you  can’t  print  that” 
even  though  the  newspaper  says  it  will  not. 

Court  orders  saying  newspapers  cannot  publish  certain  informa¬ 
tion  amount  to  prior  restraint,  pure  and  simple.  In  the  case  of  rape, 
most  newspapers  do  not  print  names  of  victims.  The  decision  to  print 
or  not  to  print  in  these  and  other  cases  should  not  be  dictated  by  a 
court  order. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  syndication  is  not  a  restraint  of  trade 


The  letter  in  support  of  antitrust 
enforcement  against  syndicates  {E&P, 
Aug.  3,  1991)  is  a  good  example  of 
how  to  endanger  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  It  espoused  popular  collectivist 
ideas  that  actually  oppose  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  individualism,  and 
capitalism. 

Consider  the  central  idea  of  the  let¬ 
ter:  The  “benefits  of  competition” 
and  the  “freedom  of  the  press”  are 
undermined  by  syndication  since  “any 
restraint  on  [a]  paper  ...  is  a  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.” 

This  idea  implies  a  collectivist  point 
of  view,  which  holds  that  the  “pub¬ 
lic”  is  the  owner  of  all  resources  and 
that  competition  among  businesses  is 
the  fairest  way  to  distribute  the 
“public’s”  property  to  the  “public.” 
Hence  the  collectivist  claim  that  busi¬ 
ness  should  “serve  the  public  inter¬ 
est”  and  that  competition  should  be 
enforced  by  the  government  to  ensure 
a  fair  distribution  of  resources. 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

In  angrier  tones  than  he  has  ever 
used  before  in  a  press  conference. 
President  Roosevelt  denounced 
newspapers  and  writers  who  have 
given  circulation  to  stories  that  Brit¬ 
ish  agents  in  Washington  have  mis¬ 
used  lend-lease  funds  and  materials 
for  entertainment.  Among  the  terms 
used  by  the  President  to  describe 
these  stories  were  plain  dirty  false¬ 
hoods,  distortions  of  fact,  half-truths 
and  vicious  rumors. 

San  Diego  newspapers  are  criti¬ 
cized  for  revealing  the  arrival  of  the 
Free  French  destroyer,  Le  Triom- 
phant.  Editor  in  chief  Edward  Aus¬ 
tin  of  the  Union  and  Tribune-Sun, 
explained  the  warship  came  into  port 
in  broad  daylight  flying  the  tricolor,  it 
anchored  just  off  the  San  Diego-Coro- 
nado  ferry  lane  visible  to  passengers 
as  well  as  people  on  the  shore,  and  the 
crew  was  given  shore  leave.  An  ear¬ 
lier  wire  story  had  reported  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  passage  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Navy  recruiting  ads  expanded  to 
newspapers  in  16  states. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  30,1941 


With  such  a  view  of  rights,  a  collec¬ 
tivist  sees  syndication  not  as  a  volun¬ 
tary  agreement  between  parties  re¬ 
garding  the  reproduction  rights  to  a 
cartoon  or  column,  but  as  an  act 
of  “repression”  or  a  “restraint  of 
trade”  to  competing  newspapers — 
especially  new  ones  —  that  cannot 
print  the  syndicated  work,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  a  threat  to  the  “freedom  of  the 
press,”  as  if  competing  newspapers 
and  the  public  had  an  automatic 
“right”  to  someone  else’s  creative 
work. 

By  accepting  “public  rights”  and 
“public  interests”  as  a  primary — 
instead  of  individual  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty  rights  —  a  collectivist  ends  up 
opposing  true  freedom  and  true  com¬ 
petition  (i.e.,  free-market  capitalism). 
True  competition  only  arises  when 
different  individuals  practice  their 
freedom  to  trade  property  in  the  same 
market;  competition  is  not  a  primary 
(as  collectivists  view  it)  but  a  by¬ 
product  of  freedom.  Therefore,  to 
“force  competition,”  as  antitrust  laws 
purport  to  do,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  As  for  syndication,  it  is  not  a 
“restraint  of  trade”  because  it  is  a 
voluntary  agreement.  The  only  illegal 
“restraint  of  trade”  should  be  one 
that  involves  coercion,  the  violation 
of  individual  rights  and  property 
rights,  which  is  most  often  accom¬ 


plished  with  government  interven¬ 
tion. 

Since  the  antitrust  laws  are  based 
on  collectivism  they  do  not  address 
truly  wrongful  acts.  They  are  so 
vague  and  non-objective  that  they 
have  to  be  interpreted  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis.  They  are  most  often  used 
by  collectivists  and  socialists,  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  government,  as  weapons  of 
arbitrary  terror  against  truly  competi¬ 
tive  businesses. 

Supporting  antitrust  against  syndi¬ 
cates  is  simply  another  way  to  give  up 
true  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  government.  If  it  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press  —  i.e.,  the  business  of 
journalism  —  that  one  seeks  to  pro¬ 
tect,  support  individualism  and  the 
only  political/economic  system  that 
allows  it  to  exist:  capitalism. 

Allen  Forkum 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Correction 

A  headline  inaccurately  portrayed 
the  story  (Aug.  3,  P.  12)  about  William 
Odett,  publisher  of  the  Antelope  Val¬ 
ley  Press  in  Palmdale,  Calif.  As  the 
story  correctly  reported,  he  was 
charged  with  brandishing  a  shotgun  at 
a  woman  who  was  delivering  phone 
books — not  with  shooting  at  her. 
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An  invaluable  tool  for  reporting.’  -  helenparmley, 

RELIGION  EDITOR,  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

A  comprehensive  source  of  religion  news.’ 

—  THOMAS  BILLITTERI,  RELIGION  EDITOR,  ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

I  couldn’t  do  my  job  without  it.’  —  JOAN  CONNELL, 

REPORTER  COVERING  RELIGION,  ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  FOR  NEWHOUSE 
NEWS  SERVICE:  FORMER  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS  EDITOR,  SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY  NEWS 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

RELIGION  REPORTING  FOR  THE  '9().s 


For  details:  John  Brewer,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service/Syndicate 
1-800-972-3550  or  212-727-4801;  fax:  212-645-3949 
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out  of  their 
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!Olf  or  tennis,  or  just  sitfcn^porch 
you  desire  you  ca/ffnd  it  in  New 
In  the  Ni^^^gj^land  newspapers 
to  find  tlieir  perfect  vacation. 


Figures  »m  U.S.  Data  Center,  1989  domestic  survey. 
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Pseudo  journalist 

FBI  agent  poses  as  joumalism  student  in  tour  of  Irish  newspaper 
in  New  York;  agents  then  raid  paper  and  make  an  arrest 


By  Allan  Wolper 

Shortly  after  two  in  the  afternoon 
last  May  20,  a  young  woman  with  long 
blond  hair  w^ked  into  the  editorial 
offices  of  the  Irish  People,  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Washington  Heights  section 
of  Manhattan. 

She  told  John  McDonough,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  that  she  was  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student  at  the  College  Of 
Mount  Saint  Vincent  in  the  Riverdale 
section  of  the  Bronx. 

“We  gave  her  a  tour  of  the  place,” 
said  McDonough,  noting  that  jour¬ 
nalism  students  and  campus  editors 
were  often  guests  of  the  Irish  People, 
a  weekly  that  supports  an  end  to  Brit¬ 
ish  sovereignty  over  Northern  Ire¬ 
land.  “She  was  very  polite  and  very 
good-looking.” 

After  the  15-minute  tour  was  over, 
the  woman  left  and  several  FBI 
agents,  led  by  James  Lazerski,  en¬ 
tered  the  street-level  newspaper 
office. 

The  agents  arrested  Hugh  Feeney, 
who  had  been  released  from  a  British 
prison  after  having  served  a  17-year 
sentence  for  blowing  up  the  Old 
Bailey  Court  House  in  Great  Britain. 

The  next  day,  the  United  States 
Immigration  Office  deported  Feeney 
for  having  illegally  entered  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“The  agents  were  all  very  gentle¬ 
manly,”  McDonough  said,  “but  it 
was  wrong  for  them  to  send  someone 
into  a  newspaper  office  and  pretend 
she  was  a  student  journalist.” 

At  first,  the  FBI  politely  refused  to 
say  anything  about  the  controversy. 

“The  information  we  have  is  that 
someone  said  she  was  a  student,” 
said  Joseph  Valiquette,  head  of  the 
FBI  PR  office  in  New  York  City.  “We 
have  not  heard  anything  about  the 


(Wolper  is  director  of  Journalism  at 
Rutgers  University’s  Newark,  N.J., 
campus.) 


person  saying  she  was  a  journalist.  I 
have  no  information  on  any  other  ver¬ 
sion  of  what  happened.” 

However,  two  weeks  ago,  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  confirmed  that  the 
unidentified  woman  had  posed  as  a 
joumalism  student. 

Mike  Korkan,  an  agent  in  the  FBI 
Public  Information  Office  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  insisted  that  the  Justice 
Department  was  sensitive  about  go¬ 
ing  undercover  as  members  of  the 
clergy,  political  organizations  or  the 
media. 


knows  that,  as  long  as  their  agents 
don’t  impersonate  the  big  media, 
there  won’t  be  any  problem.  This  is 
something  we  have  to  care  about.” 

Mark  Goodman,  the  head  of  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center,  said  the 
incident  at  the  Irish  weekly  was  the 
first  one  involving  the  FBI  that  he  had 
heard  about. 

“Students  have  told  me  about  ad¬ 
ministrators  at  colleges  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  journalists,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I’ve  heard  about  any¬ 
thing  involving  the  FBI. 


“The  agents  were  all  very  gentlemanly,”  McDonough 
said,  “but  It  was  wrong  for  them  to  send  someone  Into 
a  newspaper  office  and  pretend  she  was  a  student 
journalist.” 


“Sometimes  you  can’t  just  identify 
yourself  at  the  door  on  some  opera¬ 
tions,”  Korkan  said,  “but  we  always 
make  certain  that  we  don’t  get  in¬ 
volved  in  things  that  would  involve 
privileged  kinds  of  conversations. 
This  operation  was  an  abberation.” 

On  the  other  hand,  officials  with  the 
Washington-based  Reporter’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center,  College 
Media  Advisers  all  felt  that  the  FBI’s 
action  at  the  Irish  Weekly  could  have 
a  chilling  impact  on  campus  journal¬ 
ists. 

“This  is  an  example  of  choosing 
journalists  who  are  defenseless,” 
notes  Jane  Kirtley,  of  the  Reporters 
Committee.  “The  agents  are  not  going 
to  impersonate  the  New  York  Times. 
No,  they  pick  on  people  who  can’t 
fight  back,  student  journalists  and 
free-lance  writers.” 

“The  FBI  assumes  that  no  one  will 
care  because  the  big  media  have  other 
fish  to  fry.  The  Justice  Department 


“This  kind  of  thing  has  potential  to 
do  a  lot  of  damage.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is.  How  many  times  has  this 
been  before?  In  what  context  has  this 
kind  of  thing  been  done  before?  It  is  a 
great  way  for  young  reporters,  all 
reporters,  to  lose  their  sources  of 
information.  People  just  won’t  trust 
them  anymore.” 

Lesley  Marcello,  director  of  stu¬ 
dent  publications  at  Nicholls  State 
University  and  president  of  College 
Media  Advisers,  said  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  whether  the  incident  at 
the  Irish  weekly  were  an  isolated 
case. 

“It  is  a  real  interesting  situation,” 
she  said.  “It  is  not  something  that 
people  would  talk  about.  It  would  be 
very  low-key.  The  FBI  and  the  CIA 
have  always  been  controversial  on 
college  campuses.  Some  newspapers 
won’t  even  take  advertising  from 
them.  It  could  be  terrifying.” 

I  Mike  Korkan  of  the  FBI’s  Wash- 
1  (Continued  on  page  8) 


Pseudo 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


ington  office  said  the  decision  to  have 
an  agent  pose  as  a  journalism  student 
was  apparently  made  as  the  operation 
unfolded  at  the  Irish  Weekly. 

“1  don’t  think  that  this  comes  under 
the  guidelines  for  undercover  opera¬ 
tions.  It  only  involved  one  agent  going 
in  for  a  short  period  of  time.” 

The  United  States  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  issued  a  series  of  guidelines  on 
Dec.  31 , 1980  that  warned  field  agents 
not  to  masquerade  as  members  of  the 
news  media  or  religious  or  political 
organizations  unless  they  get  special 
permission  to  do  so. 

“This,  quite  frankly,  didn’t  seem 
very  complicated,”  said  Korkan. 
“When  you  are  dealing  with  fugitives, 
you  have  to  make  decisions  on  the 
spot.” 

Korkan  said  he  did  not  know  why 
the  College  Of  Mount  Saint  Vincent 
had  become  involved,  and  neither  did 
anyone  at  the  school.  When  the  story 
first  appeared,  it  was  unclear  whether 
a  student  had  actually  been  involved. 

“Newsday  called  us  up  and  asked  if 
we  knew  that  someone  had  pretended 
to  be  one  of  our  students,”  said  Dr. 
Jacqueline  Benamati,  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Riverdale  college.  “1 
said,  no,  I  didn’t  think  so.  I  said  that 
no  one  had  given  us  a  name  to  look  up. 
I  said  that  I  didn’t  think  that  it  was  one 
of  our  students.” 


Afterward,  the  college  brought  it 
before  its  board  of  trustees,  appar¬ 
ently  waiting  to  see  if  the  FBI  had 
actually  been  involved. 

Sister  Susan  Smith,  president  of  the 
college,  said  that  the  FBI  had  not 
contacted  her. 

“We  were  never  sure  that  it  was  the 
FBI,”  she  said.  “We  didn’t  know 
whether  the  FBI  had  really  been 
involved,  and  we  didn’t  have  anyone 
on  the  staff  or  on  the  board  who  had 
the  time  to  investigate  whether  an 
agent  had  said  that  she  was  from  our 
college.  At  the  time  we  first  heard 


poses  as  a  member  of  the  media. 

“Why  College  of  Mount  Saint  Vin¬ 
cent.  I  don’t  know.  It  was  not  that  we 
had  anything  against  that  particular 
college.  We  could  have  used  the  name 
of  Boston  College,  my  alma  mater.  I 
am  not  aware  of  anything  like  this 
ever  happening  before.” 

The  Irish  People  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  media  attention  the  past 
year  because  one  of  its  columnists, 
Joseph  Doherty,  has  been  producing 
his  work  from  a  holding  cell  at  the 
Metropolitan  Correctional  Facility  in 
Manhattan. 


“IVe  didn’t  want  to  send  in  a  squad  of  agents  into  a 
newspaper  office.  We  wanted  to  do  it  discreetiy.  it 
was  not  a  iong-term  situation  where  an  agent  poses 
as  a  member  of  the  media. 


about  it,  it  was  all  hearsay.  1  just  can’t 
understand  why  anyone  would  say 
that  they  were  from  our  college.  If  this 
becomes  a  matter  of  urgency,  then  we 
can  take  it  back  to  our  board.” 

Valiquette  now  says  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  pose  as  a  student  was  a  “spur- 
of-the-moment  thing.  The  female 
agent  went  inside  to  see  whether  Fee¬ 
ney  was  in  the  office  or  not.  The 
whole  operation  was  simply  to  exe¬ 
cute  an  arrest  warrant. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  send  in  a  squad 
of  agents  into  a  newspaper  office.  We 
wanted  to  do  it  discreetly.  It  was  not  a 
long-term  situation  where  an  agent 


Doherty  was  at  the  MCF  for  eight 
years  while  he  was  fighting  Justice 
Department  attempts  to  extradite  him 
to  Great  Britain.  He  was  convicted  in 
the  death  of  a  British  soldier  in  a 
shoot-out  between  Irish  Republican 
Army  members  and  a  British  Army 
patrol. 

Doherty’s  lawyers  recently  won 
him  a  transfer  to  the  Lewisburg  Fed¬ 
eral  Penitentiary  in  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
citing  his  desire  to  be  able  to  walk 
outdoors. 

His  case  also  has  created  a  Civil 
Liberties  debate  because  he  has  been 
held  without  bail. 


Gang  of  teens  assault  columnist  Jimmy  Breslin 


Columnist  Jimmy  Breslin’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  champion  of  the  downtrod¬ 
den  didn’t  save  him  from  a  beating 
and  robbery  by  a  gang  of  angry  black 
teen-agers. 

Being  beaten  and  wearing  only  his 
undershorts  and  a  press  card,  the 
Newsday  columnist  was  saved  by  two 
men,  one  brandishing  a  knife,  who 
fended  off  the  crowd  and  walked  him 
to  a  police  station. 

Breslin  was  on  his  way  to  cover 
street  violence  between  Hasidic  Jews 
and  African-Americans  in  the  Crown 
Heights  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
An  auto  accident,  in  which  a  car  car¬ 
rying  Hasidic  Jews  killed  one  black 
child  and  seriously  injured  another  set 
off  several  days  of  violence.  People 
were  shot  and  stabbed,  police  cars 
were  burned  and  Jews  and  blacks  ex¬ 
changed  rocks  and  bottles.  Dozens  of 
police  and  citizens  were  injured,  and 
one  Hasidic  man  was  stabbed  and 
died  from  the  wounds. 


The  day  after  the  attack,  Breslin 
said  in  a  column  Aug.  22  the  incident 
started  when  his  cab  was  surrounded 
by  a  gang  of  youths  yelling  “white 
man.”  One  smashed  the  windshield 
with  a  baseball  bat  as  others  swarmed 
into  the  cab.  They  demanded  money, 
punched  the  columnist  and  tore  at  his 
clothes.  He  stumbled  from  the  cab 
toward  a  shop  —  just  as  its  metal 
screen  descended. 

“I  now  am  what  you  might  term 
cornered,”  he  wrote.  “I  have  no 
clothes  on  me  save  for  a  pair  of  shorts 
and  somehow  by  primeval  instinct,  1 
still  have  a  green  working  press  card. 

“  ‘Cab  driver?’  somebody  yelled. 

“  ‘No,  I’m  a  reporter,’  I  say, 
thankful  that  1  had  the  chance.  The 
answer  was  a  right-hand  punch  from 
one  side  and  a  left  hand  from  the 
other. 

“And  up  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
journalism,  some  moron  starts  talking 
about  balanced  coverage. 


“I  then  was  hit  with  the  best  punch 
of  the  evening  and  I  went  down.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  about  200  legs  and 
I  knew  1  had  best  get  on  my  feet. 

“As  I  did  the  guy  with  the  baseball 
bat  took  one  swing  for  my  head  that 
would  have  been  memorable  if  1 
hadn’t  ducked  the  least  bit.” 

It  was  then  that  good  guys  George 
Valentine  and  Joe  Williams  in¬ 
tervened  to  save  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner’s  butt. 

“It  isn’t  just  you,  ”  Valentine  told 
Breslin.  “They  don’t  like  white  peo¬ 
ple.” 


Alternate  delivery 

The  St.  Louis  Suburban  Journals 
have  started  a  new  alternate  delivery 
business  in  St.  Louis,  Suburban  Field 
Marketing  Inc.,  which  provides  door¬ 
step  delivery  of  national  magazines, 
the  company  has  announced. 
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Rumors  abound 

Boston  Globe  parent  denies  report  in  competing 
Boston  Herald  that  it  is  negotiating  to  sell 


By  Tony  Case 

The  chief  executive  of  Affiliated 
Publications  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  has  denied  rumors  the 
company  is  in  the  midst  of  ongoing 
negotiations  with  potential  buyers. 

He  did  not  specify,  however, 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  negoti¬ 
ations,  or  if  talks  might  be  held  in  the 
future. 

Chairman  and  CEO  William  O. 
Taylor  issued  a  statement  to  employ¬ 
ees  in  response  to  a  Boston  Herald 
story  that  had  reported  the  rumors. 

“To  outside  inquiries,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  our  long-standing  policy  of  not 
responding  to  rumors  of  this  kind,” 
Taylor  wrote.  “However,  1  want  to 
tell  you,  as  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  that  there  are  no  ongoing  nego¬ 
tiations  to  sell  Affiliated.” 

William  Huff,  a  spokesperson  for 
Affiliated,  reiterated  the  company’s 
policy  of  not  answering  rumors  when 
E&P  sought  comment.  He  has  stood 
by  Taylor’s  statement  that  the  com¬ 
pany  presently  is  not  negotiating  to 
sell. 

However,  the  Herald  reported  ru¬ 
mors  that  Affiliated  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  talks  with  both  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Newsweek 
magazine,  and  Times  Mirror  Co.  of 


Los  Angeles,  publishers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Newsday  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Affiliated’s  negotiations  with  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  faltered  after 
Affiliated  had  sought  $1  billion,  the 
Herald  reported. 

Robert  Powell,  the  reporter  who 
wrote  the  Herald  story,  said  the  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  usually  steer  away 
from  reporting  such  stories  about  one 
another,  but  not  in  this  situation 
where  the  rumor  was  so  “prevalent.” 

No  comment 

Spokespersons  for  the  Washington 
Post  Co.  and  Times  Mirror,  like  Huff, 
have  refused  to  discuss  the  Herald 
story  with  E&P.  They,  too,  maintain 
the  companies  do  not  respond  to 
rumors,  and  both  noted  that  similar 
rumors  have  cropped  up  in  the  past. 

Times  Mirror  spokesperson  Peter 
Lichtgarn  observed  that  both  his 
company  and  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  frequently  are  mentioned  in 
regard  to  such  rumors,  most  likely 
because  of  their  status  as  large  media 
companies. 

While  some  have  remained  close¬ 
mouthed,  tongues  were  wagging  on 
Wall  Street  amid  the  rumors,  and  the 
talk  apparently  had  some  effect  on 
Affiliated’s  stock. 

The  day  after  the  Herald  story  was 


published,  the  stock  jumped  9%  to  $9 
a  share;  362,900  shares,  or  almost  five 
times  the  average  volume,  changed 
hands. 

According  to  the  Herald  story,  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  the  Jordan  and  Taylor 
voting  trusts,  which  control  65%  of 
Affiliated,  want  to  avoid  a  succession 
struggle  that  might  ensue  when  the 
trusts  expire  in  19%.  They  want  to 
assure  that  the  company  ends  up  “in 
the  right  hands,”  the  Herald  story 
said. 

“1  suspect  that  they  will  do  some¬ 
thing  prior  to  the  distribution  of  the 
trusts  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transi¬ 
tion,  especially  since  none  of  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  the  trust  seems  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  paper,”  a  Wall  Street 
source  told  the  Herald. 

However,  a  Wall  Street  source  who 
specializes  in  newspaper  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  who  asked  to  remain 
anonymous,  told  E&P  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  the  company  should  want  to  sell 
right  now,  especially  to  the  compa¬ 
nies  mentioned  by  the  Herald. 

He  added  that  a  sale  to  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  might  be  un¬ 
likely  because  the  company  “tends  to 
be  a  lowballer,”  and  that  a  purchase 
by  Times  Mirror  would  cause  that 
company  to  become  “uncomfortably 
leveraged.” 


Paul  Miller,  former  Gannett  and  AP  chairman,  dies  at  age  84 


Paul  Miller,  84,  a  driving  force  in 
making  Gannett  Co.  the  nation’s 
largest  newspaper  group  and  a  former 
chairman  of  Associated  Press,  died 
Aug.  21  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Miller  was  a  Gannett  director  and 
consultant  after  his  retirement  as 
chairman  of  the  company  in  1978.  He 
stepped  down  as  the  AP’s  chairman  in 
1977  after  14  years  but  stayed  on  its 
board  of  directors  for  another  year. 

Miller  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
career  as  an  AP  writer  and  editor,  and 
in  1963  became  the  first  former 
employee  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
global  news  service.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  annually  until  his  retirement. 

Hired  in  1932  as  an  editor  in  the  AP 


bureau  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Miller 
worked  his  way  up  to  become  bureau 
chief  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  position 
he  held  through  much  of  World  War 
11. 

More  obituaries  appear 
on  Page  22. 

He  joined  Gannett  as  an  executive 
in  1947  and  was  elected  president  in 
1957,  succeeding  Frank  E.  Gannett. 
The  group  then  included  19  daily 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  in  four  states. 

He  returned  to  New  York  in  1941  as 
an  executive  assistant  to  the  general 


manager  in  charge  of  AP  Newsfea- 
tures  and  membership  promotion.  He 
was  named  Washington  chief  of 
bureau  in  1943. 

Two  years  after  joining  Gannett, 
Miller  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  evening  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union.  He  held  that  post  until  1972, 
also  serving  from  1951  to  1971  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  morning  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

By  1972,  Miller  had  passed  both 
publisher  titles  to  Eugene  C.  Dorsey 
to  devote  more  time  to  his  duties  as  a 
Gannett  executive.  Allen  H.  Neu- 
harth  succeeded  him  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  president. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Turnaround  absent 

Newspaper  profits  continue  double-digit  declines; 
despite  hopeful  signs,  executives  skeptical  on  ad  rebound  this  year 


Compiled  by  George  Gameau 

Sharply  declining  profits  remained  the  order  of  the 
quarter  for  publicly  traded  newspaper  companies,  as  signs 
of  an  economic  turnaround  were  conspicuous  in  their 
absence  from  second-quarter  reports. 

Net  profits  for  the  three  months  ended  June  30  con¬ 
tinued  a  downward  trend.  Newspaper  companies  blamed 
the  lingering  recession  for  shrinking  advertising  linage  and 
declining  revenues. 

Despite  cost  cutting,  including  costly  charges  for  volun¬ 
tary  staff  reductions,  profits  lagged  well  below  second- 
quarter  1990  figures.  While  there  were  faint  signs  adver¬ 
tising  might  be  bottoming  out,  nobody  held  much  hope  for 
a  turnaround  this  year,  and  statements  about  recovery 
were  cautious,  at  best. 

Of  all  the  publicly  reporting,  major  U.S.  newspaper 
companies,  only  Multimedia  Inc.  reported  an  increase  in 
earnings,  and  that  despite  a  decline  in  revenues  and  oper¬ 
ating  profits  from  its  newspapers. 

“We  are  seeing  a  few  encouraging  signs  in  some  adver¬ 
tising  categories  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  recovery  will 
not  be  a  rapid  one,”  said  David  C.  Cox,  Cowles  president 
and  CEO. 

His  comment  typified  statements  from  other  executives 
whose  outlook  can  only  be  described  as  more  cautious 
than  optimistic. 

Affiliated  Publications 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  reported  second-quarter  net  income  plummeted 
58%  to  $3. 1  million,  or  40  a  share,  from  $7.4  million,  or  1 10 
a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Ad  revenue  declined  almost  6%,  pushing  overall 
revenue  down  slightly  to  $130.1  million. 

Affiliated  blamed  declining  ad  linage  at  the  Globe  and 
New  England's  particularly  deep  recession. 

Affiliated  reported  lower  earnings  in  its  BPI  magazine 
publishing  unit,  including  operating  losses  at  Adweek,  the 
advertising  trade  magazine. 

A.H.  Belo 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  reported  23%  lower  net  profits. 

Second-quarter  net  earnings  of  $6.5  million,  or  340  a 
common  share,  compared  with  $8.5  million,  or  450  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  declined  2.1%  to  $111.9  million  as  costs  for 
the  period  rose  1.4%. 

Operating  profits  fell  16%  to  $19.2  million. 

Belo  chairman  and  CEO  Robert  W.  Decherd  blamed  the 
“prolonged  downturn  in  the  economy. 

“We  have  not  yet  seen  definitive  signs  in  our  businesses 
that  a  recovery  is  under  way  and,  therefore,  we  are 
guarded  about  expectations  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,”  he  said. 

Publishing  revenues,  mainly  from  the  News,  were  off 
only  slightly  to  $62.6  million,  on  classified  ad  linage  in 
employment  and  real  estate  categories. 

Broadcast  revenues  slipped  4.2%  to  $49.3  million. 


Central  Newspapers 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star-News  and  Phoenix  Gazette-Arizona  Republic, 
reported  second-quarter  earnings  dived  21%. 

Quarterly  net  earnings  of  $7.1  million,  or  270  a  share, 
compared  with  $9.2  million,  or  340  a  share,  in  second- 
quarter  1990. 

Quarterly  revenues  slipped  4.9%  to  $105.6  million  as  ad 
revenue  fell  8.1%  to  $80.1  million  and  linage  fell  15.5%. 
Circulation  revenue  rose  7.3%  in  the  quarter. 

Operating  profits  decreased  27%  to  $1.25  million. 
Cowles  Media 

Cowles  Media  Co.  reported  earnings  decreased  36%  for 
the  quarter  ended  June  29. 

Cowles  reported  net  earnings  of  $2.1  million,  or  910  a 
share,  for  the  period,  the  first  quarter  of  its  fiscal  year, 
compared  with  $3.3  million,  or  $1.45  a  share,  a  year 
earlier. 

The  period  included  a  pretax  charge  of  $2  million  for 
severance  and  other  costs  associated  with  staff  cuts  at  its 
flagship  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Star  Tribune.  The  charge 
reduced  net  earnings  by  $1.2  million,  or  520  a  share. 
Without  it,  earnings  would  have  remained  flat. 

Revenue  for  the  quarter  declined  5%  to  $76  million. 
Declines  in  newspaper  ad  revenue  and  the  lack  of  revenue 
from  its  Denver  area  Sentinel  Publishing,  whose  papers 
were  sold,  were  partially  offset  by  acquisitions  in  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  and  added  newspaper  circulation 
revenue. 

“We  are  seeing  a  few  encouraging  signs  in  some  adver¬ 
tising  categories  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  recovery  will 
not  be  a  rapid  one,”  said  David  C.  Cox,  Cowles  president 
and  CEO. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  net 
income  declined  marginally  from  the  period  a  year  earlier 
as  operating  income  rose  slightly. 

The  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  net 
income  of  $34.7  million,  or  340  a  share,  compared  with 
$34.8  million,  or  350  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  results  left  net  profits  for  the  first  half  of  1990  1 1 .9% 
below  year-ago  figures. 

The  company  said  improved  earnings  from  its  Telerate 
Inc.  financial  information  subsidiary  and  lower  interest 
costs  were  offset  by  reduced  linage  in  the  Journal  and 
lower  earnings  from  its  Ottaway  newspaper  group. 

Telerate’s  quarterly  operating  earnings  jumped  by 
25.6%  to  $34.7  million  on  5%  greater  revenue. 

At  the  Journal  and  other  business  publications,  quar¬ 
terly  operating  income  fell  12.7%  to  $32.8  million  as 
revenue  slipped  2.7%  to  $!%.!  million.  Linage  declined 
9.4%  at  the  Journal,  17.1%  at  Barron’s. 

Ottaway’s  operating  profits  dropped  20.3%  to  $8.5  mil¬ 
lion  on  3.6%  lower  revenues.  Linage  at  its  23  dailies  fell 
12.6%  compared  with  second-quarter  1990. 

Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  reported  quarterly  net  earnings 
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declined  9.8%  to  $95  million,  or  610  a  share,  from  $105.3 
million,  or  660  a  share,  in  second  quarter  1990. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  period  declined  2%  to  $874.6 
million,  the  nation's  largest  newspaper  publisher  said. 

Newspaper  ad  revenue  slipped  3.2%,  led  by  a  9% 
decline  in  run-of-press  volume.  It  was  partially  offset  by  a 
5.6%  growth  in  circulation  revenue. 

Broadcast  and  billboard  advertising  declined  10%  and 
4%,  respectively. 

Operating  and  administrative  costs  increased. 

At  USA  Today,  ad  pages  increased  2%  to  948. 
Chairman,  president  and  CEO  John  J.  Curley  said  busi¬ 
ness  “stabilized”  at  some  units,  and  “recovery  appears 
imminent.  Still,  many  advertisers  remain  cautious,  await¬ 
ing  evidence  that  an  upturn  is  under  way.” 

Gannett  operates  82  dailies,  10  television  and  15  radio 
stations  and  the  largest  billboard  company. 

Knight-Ridder 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  earnings 
dropped  6.8%,  and  operating  profits  fell  14.5%,  compared 
with  a  year  earlier. 

Second-quarter  net  earnings  decreased  to  $41.6  million, 
or  820  a  share,  from  $44.6  million,  or  880  a  share,  a  year 
earlier. 

Revenues  fell  3.8%  to  $569.5  million  as  costs  edged 
down  1 .9%,  leaving  operating  profits  14.5%  lower  at  $75.5 
million. 

Revenue  in  the  newspaper  division  declined  5.3%  to 
$485.9  million.  Newspaper  ad  revenue  declined  9%  to  $369 
million  and  was  only  partially  offset  by  a  circulation 
revenue  increase  of  8.6%  higher  to  $108.6  million. 

Papers  in  Philadelphia,  Miami,  Detroit  and  San  Diego 
remained  mired  in  weak  economies,  the  company  said. 

Business  information  services,  including  Dialog  and 
MoneyCenter,  recorded  a  26%  surge  in  profits,  to  $4.5 
million,  on  revenues  6.5%  higher  to  $83.6  million. 

CEO  Robert  F.  Singleton  saw  “mixed  signs”  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  quarter.  Ad  revenue  trends 
“appeared  slightly  better”  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  but,  overall,  business  remained  “weak,”  he  said. 

Classified,  especially  help  wanted,  recorded  the  biggest 
declines,  with  general  advertising  remaining  soft,  he  said. 
Circulation  revenue  was  buoyed  by  price  increases. 

Cable  and  newsprint  manufacturing  operations 
recorded  “excellent”  quarterly  results. 

Despite  reports  of  an  approaching  recovery,  Singleton 
said,  “We  are  still  looking  for  signs  of  improvement  in  our 
newspaper  business.” 

He  said  1991  has  been  worse  than  expected  and,  unless 
the  economy  rebounds  soon,  improvements  anticipated  in 
the  fourth  quarter  will  not  prevent  a  decline  in  earnings  for 
the  year. 

Lee  Enterprises 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  net 
income  declined  33%. 

For  the  three  months  ended  June  30,  the  third  quarter  in 
its  fiscal  year,  Lee  reported  net  income  fell  toS7.3  million, 
or  310  a  share,  from  $11  million,  or  460  a  share,  in  the 
period  a  year  before. 

Revenue  increased  to  $87  million,  from  $75.3  million  in 
the  period  last  year,  thanks  to  its  NAPP  Systems  Inc. 
press  plate  subsidiary,  whose  full  results  were  included  in 
Lee’s  report  since  Lee  bought  out  its  partners. 

Daily  newspaper  revenues  increased  marginally  and 
broadcast  revenue  slipped  6.2%,  the  company  said. 

President  and  CEO  Richard  D.  Gottlieb  said  the  reces¬ 
sion  “has  finally  caught  up  with  us.”  Cost  controls  sof¬ 
tened  the  effect  but  demand  for  newspaper  advertising 
also  has  affected  N  APP.  Lee’s  interest  costs  for  the  period 
rose  to  $1.6  million. 


Based  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Lee  operates  19  dailies  and 
five  television  stations. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  reported  second-quarter 
earnings  shrank  19.2%,  to  $6.3  million,  or  220  a  share, 
from  $7.8  million,  or  270  a  share,  a  year  before. 

The  company  said  a  fire  and  cleanup  of  rental  property 
adjacent  to  the  Sacramento  Bee  caused  a  $1.3  million 
pretax,  non-operating  loss  that  accounted  for  most  of  the 
decline. 

Net  revenues  for  the  period  rose  1.7%  to  $109.4  million 
but  operating  expenses  rose  5.4%,  resulting  in  an  18% 
decline  in  operating  profits,  to  $14  million. 

The  company  benefited  from  lower  interest  costs  and 
lower  losses  from  its  joint-venture  Ponderay  newsprint 
mill. 

CEO  Erwin  Potts  said  daily  circulation  grew  2.8%,  4.5% 
Sunday,  and  some  ad  categories  strengthened  in  June  but 
the  company  maintained  a  “cautious”  outlook  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  He  said  California’s  new  sales  tax  on  newspa¬ 
pers  will  not  be  passed  along  to  customers  fully  this  year. 

The  tax,  the  fire  and  a  continued  weak  economy  will 
probably  hold  annual  earnings  below  1990  levels,  he  said. 
Media  General 

Media  General  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  earnings 
plunged  59%. 

The  publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 
and  News-Leader  and  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  said  second- 
quarter  1991  net  income  fell  to  $5. 1  million,  or  200  a  share, 
from  $12.4  million,  or  480  a  share,  in  second-quarter  1990, 
when  it  recorded  one-time  gains  of  $6.4  million,  or  240  a 
share. 

Quarterly  revenues  decreased  5%  to  $150.1  million. 
The  company  said  most  operations  turned  in  “relatively 
strong”  performance  for  the  quarter  but  its  holdings  in 
Garden  State  Newspapers  significantly  hurt  earnings.  In 
accordance  with  accounting  requirements.  Media  General 
said  it  began  recording  100%  of  Garden  State’s  losses 
during  the  period  and  would  continue  to  do  so. 

Media  General  said  earnings  improved  in  June  at  its 
newspapers  and  broadcast  operations. 

“While  the  June  results  were  encouraging,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  they  signal  the  beginning  of  an  economic  upturn 
or  simply  a  bottoming  out  of  the  recession,”  said  J.  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan  111,  chairman  and  CEO. 

Multimedia 

Multimedia  Inc.  said  it  boosted  net  earnings  50%  in  the 
second  quarter. 

The  Greenville,  S.C. -based  company  reported  second- 
quarter  net  earnings  of  $14.4  million,  or  390  a  share, 
compared  with  $9.6  million,  or  340  a  share  a  year  earlier, 
when  it  recorded  a  $3.1  million  loss  resulting  from  a  debt 
refinancing. 

Excluding  the  loss  last  year,  second-quarter  1991  earn¬ 
ings  increased  13.8%,  and  per-share  earnings  rose  14.7%. 
Quarterly  revenues  rose  7.9%  to  $134.6  million. 
Operating  profits  for  the  quarter  fell  7.3%  to  $42.4 
million. 

Newspaper  revenues  declined  4.6%  to  $33.1  million. 
Broadcast  revenue  jumped  1 1.3%  to  $42.4  million.  Cable 
revenue  jumped  14%  and  entertainment  gained  17.7%. 

Multimedia  runs  12  dailies,  a  television  production 
operation,  five  television  and  eight  radio  stations  and  over 
100  cable  franchises. 

New  York  Times  Co. 

New  York  Times  Co.  profits  took  a  nosedive  in  the 
second  quarter,  plunging  79.8%  from  the  second-quarter 
1990. 

(Continued  on  pa  fie  24) 
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Congress  steps  into  electronic  information  dispute 


By  Debra  C^rsh 

As  the  case  of  the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
makes  its  way  slowly  through  the  courts.  Congress  has 
begun  its  own  investigations  into  whether  it  should  lift 
regulations  prohibiting  the  RBOCs  from  manufacturing 
equipment  and  providing  information  services. 

Various  legislation,  dealing  mainly  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  restriction,  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee’s  subcommittee  on 
economic  and  commercial  law  held  the  first  major  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  issue  since  U.S.  District  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene  reluctantly  lifted  the  information  restriction  but 
stayed  implementation  of  his  decision  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  appeals  (E&P,  Aug.  3,  P.  9).  The  hearings  had 
been  scheduled  prior  to  the  judge’s  decision. 

As  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas),  committee  chairman 
noted,  “Increasingly,  it  appears  that  Congress  will  be 
drawn  directly  into  establishing  the  competition  policy  to 
rule  this  unruly  industry.” 

Making  her  congressional  hearing  debut  was  newly 
appointed  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black. 

Black  testified  that  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
allowing  RBOCs  into  electronic  publishing  “only  when 
they  do  not  have  monopoly  control  of  telephone  exchange 
service.”  As  long  as  the  phone  companies  retain  “bot¬ 
tleneck  control”  over  local  telephone  transmission,  she 
said,  “they  must  be  precluded  from  owning  or  controlling 
electronic  information  services.” 

Black  pointed  out  two  ways  consumers  would  be  hurt  if 
the  restrictions  were  lifted:  RBOCs’  creation  of  local 
telephone-based  information  monopolies  “will  deprive 
Americans  of  a  diversity  of  information  sources,”  and 
ratepayers  “will  have  money  taken  out  of  their  pockets  to 
bankroll  these  information  monopolies.” 

She  said  ANPA  does  not  believe  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  or  state  regulation  can  prevent  mono¬ 
polization  and  antitrust  laws  “will  not  provide  a  significant 
deterrent”  to  anticompetitive  conduct. 

She  pointed  out  that  antitrust  violations  that  led  to  the 
breakup  of  the  Bell  system  took  place  under  stricter  rules 
than  those  now  in  place. 

“After  all,  the  original  reason  for  the  restriction  was  a 
recognition  that  the  threat  of  antitrust  prosecution  had  not 
worked  in  the  past  to  restrain  the  telephone  monopolies.” 

Black  charged  that  the  RBOCs  “would  discriminate 
against  newspapers’  ”  electronic  offerings  through  their 
control  of  essential  network  facilities. 

“RBOCs’  electronic  services  could  displace  newspaper 
news  and  features  and  reduce  or  eliminate  substantial 
blocks  of  newspaper  advertising.  In  short,  newspapers 
and  others  would  face  grave  difficulty  competing  because 
the  regional  phone  companies  would  have  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  electronic  access  to  all  homes  and  businesses  and 
would  have  enormous  resources  to  fund  their  below-cost 
entry  into  content  business.” 

Black  called  on  Congress  to  establish  “a  strong  policy  in 
favor  of  diversity”  and  said  as  long  as  the  RBOCs  control 
the  road  over  which  information  must  be  carried,  “the 
rules  of  the  road  should  be  fair  and  the  owners  of  the  road 


(These  hearings  were  held  prior  to  Congress  taking  its  late 
summer  recess.) 


should  not  be  able  to  drive  competitors  off.” 

She  called  for  Congress  “to  investigate  the  role  of  the 
courts  and  Justice  Department  under  the  Tunney  Act  in 
the  AT&T  case”  and  said  legislation  may  be  needed  to 
assure  that  one  assistant  attorney  is  not  “the  final  arbiter 
of  the  public  interest.” 

She  called  for  a  policy  allowing  RBOCs  to  provide 
electronic  publishing  over  their  local  exchanges  “only 
when  they  no  longer  have  bottleneck  monopolies  and 
there  are  meaningful  alternatives  to  the  local  exchange  for 
delivery  of  information  services.”  Legislation  should 
include  “an  objective  measure”  of  when  the  RBOCs’ 
market  power  is  gone,  one  that  is  “not  susceptible  to 
interpretation  according  to  regulatory  ideology.” 

To  speed  development  of  electronic  markets.  Black 
said.  Congress  should  set  a  high  priority  on  encouraging 
alternatives  to  the  bottleneck. 


Black  charged  that  the  RBOCs 
“would  discriminate  against 
newspapers’  ”  electronic  offerings 
through  their  control  of  essential 
network  facilities. 


Long-distance  carrier  MCI  Communications  Corp., 
according  to  chairman  and  CEO  William  G.  McGowan, 
“strongly  agrees”  with  Greene’s  fear  that  lifting  restric¬ 
tions  will  increase  the  risk  of  anticompetitive  behavior  by 
the  RBOCs. 

MCI  “strongly  opposes”  RBOC  entry  into  manufac¬ 
turing,  long  distance,  and  information  services  “as  long  as 
the  Bell  companies  maintain  their  monopoly  control  over 
the  local  exchange,”  McGowan  testified. 

Until  “true  competition”  comes  to  the  local  exchange, 
RBOCs  should  be  locked  out  of  competitive  markets,  and 
“we  are  a  long  way  from  true  competition  in  the  local 
loop,”  he  said. 

McGowan  said  that  to  eliminate  or  weaken  RBOC  limits 
imposed  legislatively  with  the  breakup  of  the  Bell  com¬ 
pany  “would  clearly  be  contrary  to  the  common  good.” 

“It’s  been  said  that  those  who  cannot  remember  the 
past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it.  Congress  should  not  fail 
to  remember  the  history  of  anticompetitive  abuses  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Bell  System,”  McGowan  testified.  “Don’t 
turn  back  the  clock  on  competition.” 

Testifying  on  behalf  of  the  seven  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  was  Southwestern  Bell  CEO  Edward  E.  Whit- 
acre  Jr.,  who  assured  the  congressmen  the  RBOCs  have 
no  intention  of  engaging  in  anticompetitive  behavior. 

“There  never  was  a  judicial  finding  of  an  antitrust 
violation  by  AT&T,  much  less  by  any  one  of  the  Bell 
companies,”  he  said,  adding  that  his  company  “now  faces 
competition  from  dozens  of  telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies.” 

Whitacre  testified  that  the  experience  of  the  Bell  compa¬ 
nies  in  competitive  markets  since  1984  “shows  that  they 
have  not  dominated  any  of  the  markets  in  which  they  have 
been  allowed  to  compete. ...In  fact,  not  only  do  the  Bell 
companies  compete  with  all  non-Bell  telecommunications 
players,  but  each  one  of  us  competes  directly  against  one 
another.” 
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He  called  “unfounded”  claims  that  dropping  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  RBOCs  will  lead  to  abuses. 

“Such  claims  ignore  the  vast  array  of  existing  and 
proposed  safeguards  intended  to  promote  competition. 
Federal  and  state  regulatory  safeguards,  industry  stan¬ 
dard-setting  bodies,  economic  reality,  practical  business 
considerations,  and  the  existing  antitrust  laws  are  more 
than  adequate  to  assure  fair  competition  in  the  market¬ 
place,”  Whitacre  maintained. 

Calling  the  restrictions  “a  cloud  over  not  only  the  Bell 
companies,  but  also  the  nation’s  entire  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry,”  he  said  allowing  the  RBOCs  “to  fully 
utilize  their  expertise  and  resources  can  only  help  America 
regain  its  service  leadership  in  the  telecommunications 
marketplace  and  strengthen  America’s  position  in  world 
trade.” 

AT&T,  however,  according  to  board  vice  chairman 
Randall  L.  Tobias,  “strongly  opposes”  attempts  to 
unchain  the  RBOCs. 

The  consent  decree  breaking  up  the  Bell  monopoly 
“resolved  decades  of  dispute  and  created  a  genuinely 
competitive  marketplace  structure  for  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry.  Any  reintegration  of  the  local  exchange 
monopolies  with  in-house  equipment  suppliers  would 
recreate  the  abuses  and  disputes  the  decree  resolved  and 
could  well  destroy  the  competitive  equipment  market  that 
has  developed.” 

Tobias  charged  that  bills  before  the  House  and  Senate  to 
lift  manufacturing  restrictions  “would  again  combine 
monopoly  and  competitive  markets.  They  would  recreate 
the  structure  of  the  past,  including  claims  of  self-dealing, 
cross-subsidy  and  discrimination.  These  bills  would  dis¬ 
mantle  the  very  essence  of  what  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  insisted  upon  when  the  decree  was  entered  and 
would  run  directly  counter  to  our  national  policy  of  pro¬ 
moting  competition.” 

Tobias  called  it  “no  coincidence”  that  after  the  Bell 
divestiture  the  number  of  American  telephone  equipment 
manufacturing  firms  grew  at  an  extraordinary  rate. 

He  said  the  increasingly  complex  nature  of  telecommu¬ 
nications  made  it  harder  for  regulators  to  monitor  all  the 
transactions  and  accounting  between  the  regulated  and 
unregulated  RBOC  business  affiliates.  Until  the  local 
exchanges  are  truly  competitive,  he  said,  no  regulatory 
measure  “can  even  come  close  to  structural  separation  as 
the  only  effective  safeguard  against  abuse.” 

He  said  a  ban  on  RBOC  entry  into  the  manufacturing  of 
telecommunications  equipment  should  remain  “as  long  as 
the  local  telephone  service  bottleneck  continues.” 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Computer  &  Communications 
Industry  Association — which  represents  vendors  of  com¬ 
puter,  information  processing  and  telecommunications 
products  and  services — was  the  group’s  executive  vice 
president  Stephanie  Biddle. 

Biddle  said  the  association  believes  the  United  States  is 
“lagging  seriously  behind  other  nations”  in  development 
of  a  telecommunications  infrastructure  and  is  “rapidly 
approaching  the  point  where  the  absence  of  such  an  infra¬ 
structure  will  begin  to  harm  the  overall  U.S.  economy.” 

The  association’s  members  believe  “no  firms  should  be 
needlessly  barred  from  participating  fully  in  this  market¬ 
place  and  strongly  support  RBOC  entry  into  the  market,” 
she  said. 

Competitors  who  were  emerging  in  the  information 
services  market  in  1982  have  been  “protected,”  as  was 
intended,  from  RBOC  entry  into  their  business  for  nearly 
10  years,  she  said.  Rejecting  arguments  against  RBOC 
entry  into  information  services,  Biddle  said  it  was  “both 
possible  and  beneficial”  to  separate  RBOC  fabrication  of 
equipment,  “which  we  believe  should  be  barred,  and 
activities  in  the  areas  of  research  and  development,  close 


interaction  with  suppliers,  and  the  funding  of  design  of 
specific  products  which  are  highly  beneficial  and  should 
not  be  prohibited.” 

Gene  Kimmelman,  however,  legislative  director  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  called  on  Congress  to 
“reassert  antitrust  and  consumer  protection  policies  that 
prevent  the  Bell  telephone  companies  from  inflating  local 
telephone  rates  and  extending  their  monolithic  control 
over  local  phone  service  to  the  information  and  manufac¬ 
turing  world. 

“Businesses  ranging  from  Dun  and  Bradstreet  to  cellu¬ 
lar  and  cable  companies  to  the  Florida  Telemessaging 
Coalition  to  Prodigy  Services  Company  have  accused  the 
Bell  companies  of  delaying  and  thwarting  efficient  net¬ 
work  connections,  discriminatory  pricing  and  failure  to 
provide  customer  information  necessary  to  compete  with 
Bell  services,”  Kimmelman  charged. 

Greene’s  decision  lifting  the  restrictions,  Kimmelman 
said,  “leaves  consumers  at  considerable  risk  that  the  Bell 
companies  will  attempt  to  inflate  local  phone  rates  and 
expand  their  discriminatory  practices  to  undercut  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  information  business.  With  their  monopo¬ 
lies  in  the  local  telephone  market,  the  Bells  have  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  use  revenue  from  captive  local  ser\'ice  ratepayers 
to  finance  new  business  ventures  in  the  unregulated,  com¬ 
petitive  information  market.” 


“It’s  been  said  that  those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it.  Congress  should  not  fail  to 
remember  the  history  of  anti¬ 
competitive  abuses  committed  by 
the  Bell  System,”  McGowan  testified. 


Kimmelman  said  modem  regulatory  tools  are  no  better 
suited  to  prevent  cross-subsidization  and  ratepayer  abuse 
than  were  the  regulations  that  failed  to  stop  the  unfair 
practices  of  the  unified  Bell  System.  “In  fact,  crucial 
federal  regulatory  programs  are  in  legal  flux,  and  new 
forms  of  regulation  reduce  public  scrutiny  of  the  Bell 
companies,  leaving  consumers  at  greater  risk  than  ever 
before,”  he  said. 

He  asserted  that  the  FCC  lacks  adequate  resources  to 
monitor  RBOC  expansion. 

“The  General  Accounting  Office  has  found  that,  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  the  limited  FCC  staff  is  only 
able  to  audit  each  of  the  Bell  companies  once  every  16 
years.  In  addition,  five  of  the  seven  Bell  companies  chal¬ 
lenged  the  legality  of  the  very  regulations  they  claim  will 
make  them  behave  appropriately.  This  hardly  instills  con¬ 
sumer  confidence.” 

The  CFA  urged  Congress  to  ensure  that,  as  long  as  local 
phone  service  remains  a  monopoly,  RBOCs  remain  barred 
from  manufacturing  equipment  for  their  networks  or  con¬ 
trolling  the  content  of  information  that  depends  upon  their 
networks  to  reach  consumers. 

Also  calling  for  maintaining  restrictions  on  the  RBOCs 
was  Edwin  B.  Spievack,  president  and  executive  director 
of  the  North  American  Telecommunications  Association, 
whose  members  manufacture  and  distribute  customer  pre- 
mises-based  business  telecommunications  systems,  also 
known  as  customer  premises  equipment  (CPE). 

“The  competitive  environment  in  which  NATA  mem¬ 
bers  have  nurtured  innovation  is  now  threatened,”  Spie¬ 
vack  testified.  Congress  is  being  asked  “to  review  special 
interest,  not  public  policy,  legislation,”  he  said,  adding 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Another  Chapter  11  for  UPl 

Financially  troubled  wire  service  files  for  protection  from  its 


creditors  under  the 

By  Debra  Gersh 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  a 
decade,  United  Press  International 
has  filed  for  protection  from  its  credi¬ 
tors  under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  federal 
bankruptcy  code. 

Citing  debts  of  $65  million  on  assets 
of  about  $22  million,  UPl  said  it  has 
approximately  4,000  creditors, 
among  them  a  creditors  committee 
formed  during  the  1985  bankruptcy, 
which  is  pushing  the  financially  belea¬ 
guered  wire  service  to  come  up  with 
more  than  $2  million  in  stock  pay¬ 
ments. 


federal  bankruptcy  code 

Although  the  creditors’  demands 
were  not  the  only  reason  for  the  filing, 
they  were  the  “catalyst,”  UPl  chief 
executive  officer  Pieter  VanBenne- 
kom  told  E&P,  adding  there  were  “a 
whole  range  of  issues”  leading  to  the 
decision. 

Among  those  reasons  was  that,  as 
he  searched  the  globe  for  investors  in 
a  media  consortium  he  hopes  will  buy 
UPl,  VanBennekom  found  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  impediment,  a  Chap¬ 
ter  1 1  filing  “was  a  step  that  would  be 
welcome  by  the  most  sophisticated 
investors.” 

When  asked  whether  the  filing  was 


for  the  second  time 

I  a  precursor  to  a  deal,  VanBennekom 
said,  “That  is  certainly  my  hope.  1  am 
very  confident  that  is  what  will  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Although  VanBennekom  has  been 
keeping  negotiations  with  potential 
consortium  members  close  to  the 
vest,  E&P  learned  that  the  Toronto 
Sun  Corp.,  Kyodo  News  Service  and 
former  UPl  president  Milton  Benja¬ 
min,  now  a  management  consultant  in 
Washington,  were  among  those  who 
had  been  —  and  may  still  be  —  in 
discussion  with  VanBennekom  (E&P, 
Aug.  17,  P.  8). 

(Continued  on  page  35) 


Jerry  Friedheim 

dation,  as  a  counterpoint  of  coup  and 
censorship  in  Moscow  gave  rapid  way 
to  courage  and  to  freedom  of 
assembly,  demonstration  and  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  visiting  Americans  watched 
liberty  falter  then  find  her  feet  as  Rus¬ 
sian  citizens  vigorously  petitioned 
their  governors  for  a  “redress  of 
grievances,”  to  quote  our  First 
Amendment,  and  won. 

The  Freedom  Forum  delegation, 
including  such  journalists  as  A1  Neu- 
harth,  John  Quinn,  Nancy  Woodhull, 


Dolph  Simons  Jr.,  Betty  Bao  Lord 
and  Charles  Overby,  fanned  out 
across  Moscow  and  Red  Square  to 
report  these  dramatic  events.  They, 
and  other  delegation  members,  filed 
stories  with  and  were  interviewed  by 
dozens  of  U.S.  stations  and  newspa¬ 
pers  from  USA  Today  to  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald.  Their  full  story 
will  appear  later  in  a  detailed  report 
from  the  Forum,  along  with  recom¬ 
mendations  on  how  the  Western 
media  can  now  best  help  their  Eastern 
colleagues. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights; 
some  of  the  budding  champions  of 
what  few  of  us  could  have  antici¬ 
pated — a  truly  free  press  in  a  Russia 
returned  to  the  civilized  world. 

The  first  reactions  were  of  disbelief 
tempered  by  fright  as  troops  appeared 
on  the  downtown  streets  and  T-72 
tanks  —  still  in  Afgan-war,  mottled- 
tan  camouflage  paint  —  sped  by  the 
Americans’  bus,  churning  chips  from 
the  asphalt  of  Moscow’s  Ring  Road. 
More  worry  came  as  one  bus  was 
stopped  cold  in  the  middle  of  the  vast 
square  just  outside  of  the  Kremlin, 
blocked  by  crowds,  armored  cars, 
and  no-nonsense  militia  traffic  police. 

Slipping  quickly  from  the  bus,  two 
dozen  Americans  walked  away  as 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Eyewitness  to  coup’s  collapse 


Freedom  Forum  official  saw  a  free  press  in  the  Soviet  Union  prevail 


There  will  be  a  free  press  in  Russia. 
Its  dedicated  practitioners  are 
renewing  their  independent  work.  Its 
determined  teachers  are  training  the 
next  generation  of  real  journalists.  By 
now,  all  of  them  have  successfully 
worried,  worked  and  then  rejoiced 
their  way  through  the  hectic  two  days 
of  the  coup  that  collapsed. 

These  Russians  believe  that  “Free¬ 
dom  Works,”  in  the  words  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  James  Baker.  They  are 
taking  as  their  examples  not  just  the 
American  free  press;  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  also  from  the  vigorous,  growing, 
independent  press  of  central  Europe — 
in  particular,  from  their  colleagues  in 
Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  who  have  come  so  far  so  fast. 

Newspaper  and  broadcast  people, 
students  and  government  officials 
shared  views  last  week  on  this 
emergence  of  free  press,  free  speech 
and  free  spirit  with  a  fact-finding  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  Freedom  Forum,  Am¬ 
erica’s  largest  media-oriented  foun- 

(Freedom  Forum  general  executive 
Friedheim  was  with  a  Forum  delega¬ 
tion  in  Moscow  as  the  Soviet  coup 
unfolded.  He  is  former  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciaton.) 


By  Jerry  W.  Friedheim 
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Found:  unidentified  weirdo  classified  caller 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

People  who  place  lost-and-found 
classified  ads  in  the  Daily  Republic  in 
Fairfield,  Calif.,  may  get  more  —  or 
less  —  than  they’re  seeking. 

A  man  described  as  “older”  and 
with  a  “weird  voice”  is  repeatedly 
calling  phone  numbers  listed  in  the 
ads  to  claim  he  has  found  the  lost  item 
but  will  not  return  it  without  a  reward. 

One  Fairfield  woman  said  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  series  of  harassing  phone 
calls  from  a  man  who  said  he  had 
found  her  lost  dog  but  would  not 
return  it  without  a  reward.  He  then 
played  a  cat-and-mouse  game,  telling 
her  he  would  tie  the  dog  to  a  pole  at 
two  different  locations.  He  never  did, 
and  the  owner  now  believes  the  call 
was  a  hoax. 

Loretta  Dysart  said  her  dog,  a  2V2- 
year-old  black  male  Shih  Tzu  named 
Charlie,  disappeared  from  her  yard  as 
she  was  preparing  his  medication  and 
dinner.  Three  days  after  she  placed 
the  ad,  a  man  who  said  he  lived  on 
Meadowlark  Drive,  Fairfield,  called 
to  ask,  “Is  there  a  reward  for  it?” 

Dysart’s  daughter  Diane,  who 
answered  the  phone,  said  she  had  no 
money  for  a  reward. 

“No  reward,  no  dog,”  the  man  told 
her. 

When  Diana  Dysart  started  crying, 
the  man  told  her,  “1  can’t  stand  to 
hear  anyone  cry.  It’s  bleeding  and 
infected.  It’s  not  going  to  live  much 
longer.  You  can  pick  him  up  at  the 
pound.” 

The  pet  was  not  at  the  pound  or  at 
the  SPCA  animal  shelter. 

The  Dysarts  also  searched  Mea¬ 
dowlark  Drive,  but  could  not  find 
Charlie. 

The  man  called  again  to  say  his 
grandson  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
dog.  He  also  said  the  dog  had  sores, 
but  that  he  was  a  dog  trainer  and  he 
had  “some  remedies.”  When  Loretta 
Dysart  pleaded  for  Charlie’s  return, 
the  man  said  another  man  would  tie 
him  to  a  tree  in  a  local  park  before  7 
a.m.  the  next  day.  He  called  later  to 
say  the  dog  would  be  tied  to  a  pole  at 
Second  and  Kentucky  streets. 

The  Dysarts  contacted  the  police. 
A  police  officer,  however,  told  them 
they  could  do  nothing,  since  no  lives 
were  threatened. 

Putting  a  tracer  on  the  call,  he 


(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance 
writer  living  in  Northern  California.) 


related,  would  mean  going  through 
the  phone  company,  and  that  could 
take  months. 

The  Dysarts  were  told  to  record 
any  harassing  calls  on  their  answering 
machine. 

Acting  on  a  hunch,  Loretta  Dysart 
called  several  other  phone  numbers 
listed  in  the  lost-and-found  ads  and 
discovered  that  two  other  women 
who  had  lost  pets  had  received  similar 
calls. 

The  Daily  Republic  reported  the 
incident  a  week  after  it  happened  in  a 
front-page  account,  headlined  “Weird 
Caller  Torments  Woman  Who  Lost 
Dog.”  In  the  story,  Ellen  O’Hara, 
classified  advertising  supervisor, 
advised  those  who  place  lost-and- 
found  ads  not  to  give  a  lot  of  detail 
about  what  was  lost,  where,  or  when. 

“It’s  heartbreaking  to  lose  a  pet,” 
Dysart  told  reporter  Carol  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  “You  love  your  pet,  and  they’re 
like  a  child,  and  you  love  them  and 
you  miss  them.  And  it  hurts.” 

“It’s  scary  in  one  respect  when  you 
find  out  that  it  is  a  hoax,”  Dysart  said. 
“It’s  very  frightening  because  you’re 
not  sure  what  is  on  his  mind.” 

Following  publication  of  the  story. 


a  woman  telephoned  the  newsroom  to 
relate  that  an  older  man  with  a 
“weird”  voice  had  responded  to  her 
ad  for  a  lost  coin  purse. 

However,  after  placing  the  ad,  the 
woman  found  the  purse  in  a  pantsuit. 
So  she  asked  him  questions  about 
where  and  when  he  found  the  purse, 
but  he  kept  asking  about  a  reward. 
Finally,  the  caller  said  he  liked  the 
purse  and  would  not  return  it  without 
a  reward. 

Then  a  younger  man  called,  asked 
similar  questions,  and  demanded  a 
reward. 

In  her  weekly  column,  “On  the 
Loose,”  Daily  Republic  assistant  city 
editor  Kathleen  L’Ecluse  pondered 
what  the  world  was  coming  to  when  a 
resident  can’t  even  place  an  ad  for  a 
lost  pet  without  fear  of  harassment 
from  a  “wacko.” 

“Has  Fairfield,  with  its  growth  and 
crime  and  congestion,  come  to  this? 
So  what  do  you  do?”  she  asked. 
“You  get  more  circumspect  in  your 
ads.  You  look  at  people  with  suspi¬ 
cion.  You  answer  the  telephone  cau¬ 
tiously,  without  warmth.  And  you  get 
angry  that  some  wacko  out  there  has 
forced  you  into  this  position.” 


Columbian  launches  audiotex  service 


The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
has  started  up  the  advertiser-sup- 
ported  Info-Line  audiotex  service. 
The  20-line  system  lo^ed  an  average 
of  5,500  calls  daily  in  its  first  two 
weeks. 

Info-line  is  free  to  callers,  although 
some  in  remote  areas  of  the  paper’s 
market  may  be  subject  to  long-dis¬ 
tance  rates.  The  paper  said,  however, 
that  it  plans  to  install  direct  lines  to  at 
least  some  of  those  areas.  Although 
not  attempting  to  sell  advertising 
before  developing  community  inter- 


More  funding  for  journalism  center 


Freedom  Forum,  formerly  known 
as  the  Gannett  Foundation,  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  increase  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Washington  Journalism 
Center  to  $100,000  annually  for  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  —  up  from  $55,0(X). 

It  will  also  provide  $7,000  each  year 
to  support  WJC’s  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Lecture,  as  well  as  providing  meeting 
space  and  meals  for  conferences. 


est  in  the  system,  the  paper  reported 
inquiries  about  availability  for  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  first  week  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  audiotex  content  is  supplied  by 
VNN.  The  system  was  installed  by 
Germantown,  Md. -based  Micro- Log 
Inc.,  whose  technicians  reported  ini¬ 
tial  call  volume  higher  than  in  any 
other  Micro-Log  market,  according  to 
the  paper.  Advertising/marketing 
vice  president  John  McDonagh  attrib¬ 
uted  the  level  of  interest  to  extensive 
in-paper  promotion. 


In  addition,  the  Kiplinger  Founda¬ 
tion  announced  it  will  increase  its 
annual  operating  grant  to  the  center 
from  $90,000  to  $100,000. 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  now  general 
executive  of  Freedom  Forum,  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Washington  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center’s  board  of  trustees. 
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Telemarketing  tips 

At  the  Houston  Chronicle,  phone  sales  result  in  nearly  40%  of  ad  revenue 


By  MX.  Stein 

The  key  to  successful  telemarket¬ 
ing  is  to  give  phone  sales  people  the 
same  support  given  outside  reps  and 
to  “foster  mutual  respect  between 
inside  and  outside  sales.” 

Add  to  this  “a  solid  foundation  and 
training”  and  you  have  an  extensive 
opportunity  to  sell  to  new  markets, 
Houston  Chronicle  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  Dwight  M.  Brown  said  at  a  Monte¬ 
rey,  Calif.,  conference. 

Brown  said  he  was  speaking  from  a 
very  satisfying  experience  at  the 
Chronicle.  He  termed  telemarketing 
the  “backbone”  of  the  newspaper’s 
sales  force,  accounting  for  almost 
40%  of  its  total  revenue. 


The  change,  he  recalled,  began 
almost  five  years  ago  when  Houston 
was  in  an  economic  slump. 

“We  knew  we  had  to  develop  new 
revenue  resources  as  well  as  new 
revenue  sources,”  Brown  continued. 

The  new  resource  turned  out  to  be 
the  Chronicle’s  display  telemarketing 
department,  which  Brown  calls  a 
“special  commissioned  swat  team 
sales  force  that  has  become  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  our  outside  sales  depart¬ 
ment.” 

To  establish  that  department,  he 
said,  supervisors  tapped  people  with 
inside  sales  management  experience, 
which  was  deemed  a  critical  element 
to  start  up  the  unit. 

Still,  Brown  said,  the  paper  was 
hesistant  about  relying  entirely  on 
telemarketing  so  the  start-up  included 
three  inside  sales  reps  and  five  out¬ 
side  reps  working  on  straight  com- 
misssion. 

“Within  nine  months,  we  saw  that 
for  the  task  of  building  new  business, 
our  inside  sales  people  cost  less  and 
produced  more,”  the  ad  director  said. 
“We  now  have  a  staff  of  14,  which 
includes  a  manager,  a  sales  supervi¬ 


sor,  and  10  telemarketing  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives.” 

As  it  grew.  Brown  related,  the  de¬ 
partment  learned  to  operate  smoothly 
and  efficiently.  Each  rep  received  a 
weekly  draw  of  $300  a  week  and  the 
company  paid  a  set  commission 
amount  for  every  inch  sold. 

Commission  rates,  he  went  on, 
were  set,  and  continue  to  be  set, 
according  to  sales  objectives. 

“This  gives  us  the  flexibility  to 
focus  our  selling  efforts  as  needs  and 
priorities  arise,”  Brown  explained. 

From  the  start,  he  said,  reps  began 
with  no  account  Hsts,  thus  putting  the 
emphasis  on  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  .  Their  draw  was  protected  for  90 
days  and,  within  that  period,  the  reps 


were  expected  to  double  their  salary, 
he  stated. 

In  his  presentation  at  the  summer 
sales  conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing 
Executives  (INAME),  Brown  gave 
these  tips  for  a  productive  telemar¬ 
keting  operation: 

•  To  maximize  effectiveness,  rigid 
standards  cannot  be  imposed.  The 
telemarketing  staff  must  have  the 
same  liberties  and  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  to  the  outside  staff. 

•  Advertising  management  must 
foster  a  mutual  respect  between  in¬ 
side  and  outside  sales.  “If  care  is  not 
taken  to  develop  the  professional 
selling  maturity  of  both  teams,  the 
telemarketing  program  will  not  flour¬ 
ish  and  grow.” 

•  Effective  telemarketers  require  a 
solid  foundation  and  training  in  prod¬ 
uct  knowledge  and  sales  techniques. 

At  the  Chronicle,  Brown  disclosed, 
the  telemarketers  career  begins  with 
two  weeks  of  intensive  sales  training 
and  the  training  process  continues 
throughout  their  employment. 

Brown  recommended  the  telemar¬ 
keting  training  manual  developed  by 


INAME  and  NATMA  (Newspaper 
Advertising  Telemarketing  Managers 
Association). 

Chronicle  telemarketers  also  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  same  materials  used  by 
outside  sales  teams,  he  added. 

“The  key  to  reaching  a  wide  range 
of  advertisers  is  to  be  able  to  tailor  a 
media  buy  for  each  advertiser  while 
offering  him  the  ability  to  target  his 
audience  without  increasing  costs,” 
Brown  observed.  “That’s  what  our 
telemarketing  teams  do  best.  In 
effect,  we  tailor  our  sales  efforts,  and 
we  let  the  inside  sales  team  sell  what¬ 
ever  the  advertiser  needs.” 

For  example,  at  the  Chronicle, 
national  advertising  still  handles 
major  airline  and  national  travel 
accounts,  but  the  telemarketing 
teams  also  sell  the  Travel  section  and 
do  it  successfully.  Brown  noted. 

Besides  advertising  products,  the 
inside  sales  idea  also  has  transformed 
the  classsified  department,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

A  “boiler  room  operation”  10 
years  ago,  classified  is  now  an  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  department.  Brown  said. 
By  retraining  staffers  and  offering  an 
incentive  plan,  classified  reps  became 
a  key  part  of  the  sales  effort,  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Classified  telemarketing,  according 
to  Brown,  each  week  sells  70%  of  the 
total  product  line,  including  approxi¬ 
mately  124  tabloid  pages  of  zoned 
classified  and  display  advertising  for 
the  paper’s  full  market  coverage  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  two  telemarketing  depart¬ 
ments,  Brown  said,  give  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  a  sales  force  that  can  concentrate 
on  a  new  group  of  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  advertisers  and  non-traditional 
revenue  sources  —  customers  who 
previously  were  not  in  the  program 
because  they  thought  the  paper  did 
not  have  a  program  that  could  not 
meet  their  needs. 

“We  are  now  competing  success¬ 
fully  to  win  those  people,  offering 
products  and  a  full  range  of  services 
such  as  spec  layouts  and  printing  and 
inserting,”  Brown  said.  “Every  bit  of 
this  is  done  by  a  rep  who  never  leaves 
the  building.  It’s  simply  not  cost- 
effective  to  have  outside  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  prospecting  for  small 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


Classified  telemarketing,  according  to  Brown,  each 
week  sells  70%  of  the  total  product  line,  including 
approximately  124  tabloid  pages  of  zoned  classified 
and  display  advertising  for  the  paper’s  full  market 
coverage  program. 
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Radio  jocks  launch  new  newspaper  hoax 

Send  in  phony  wedding  announcements  of  themseives  dressed  as  women 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Newspapers  beware:  Radio  jocks 
have  hit  on  a  new  prank  that  hoaxes 
newspapers  while  promoting  their 
station. 

Recently,  the  Austin  (Texas)  Am- 
erican-Statesman  and  the  Seattle 
Times  were  victimized  by  the  hoax 
the  same  day  —  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  disc  jockeys  around  the  country 
are  considering  adapting  the  prank  to 
their  markets. 

In  the  stunt,  a  male  DJ  is  dressed  as 
a  bride  and  the  photograph,  along 
with  a  bogus  wedding  announcement, 
is  submitted  to  the  local  newspaper. 

The  next  morning,  the  radio  station 
awards  a  prize  to  the  first  listener  who 
can  identify  the  phony  bride. 

And  what  have  been  newspaper  re¬ 
actions  to  the  hoax?  To  quote  the  late 
comedian  Jackie  Gleason:  “Hardy- 
har-har-har.” 


American-Statesman  publisher 
Roger  Kintzel  was  particularly  exer¬ 
cised  because  the  wedding  announce¬ 
ment  prank  was  the  second  hoax 
radio  station  KLBJ  had  played  on  the 
paper  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few  months. 

In  the  spring,  KLBJ  had  secretly 
purchased  an  advertisement  —  sup¬ 
posedly  from  a  liberal  political 
group  —  blasting  the  syndicated  talk 
show  host  Rush  Limbaugh,  whose 
conservative-oriented  program  runs 
on  KLBJ-AM. 

In  the  wedding  prank  —  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  American-Statesman  on 
Sunday,  June  16 — KLBJ-FM  morn¬ 
ing  jock  Dale  Dudley  was  dressed  in  a 
formal  wedding  gown,  identified  as 
“Delana  Marie  Epstein.”  The  groom 
was  identified  as  Larry  Nack,  an  ana¬ 
gram  of  Dudley’s  co-host,  Clark 
Ryan.  The  hoax  ran  in  a  section  of 
paid  wedding  announcements. 

Monday  morning,  the  station  held  a 
contest  about  the  bogus  announce¬ 
ment.  One  of  six  listeners  who  spot¬ 
ted  the  phony  was  awarded  $94. 


Also  Monday  morning,  American- 
Statesman  publisher  Kintzel  can¬ 
celed  its  advertising  trading  agree¬ 
ment  with  KLBJ’s  AM  and  FM  sta¬ 
tions  and  announced  it  would  no 
longer  participate  with  the  broad¬ 
caster  in  any  promotional  activities. 

“After  they  pulled  the  first  stunt,  I 
wrote  the  manager  that  that  sort  of 
thing  was  unacceptable  at  the  pa¬ 
per  ...  I  made  it  clear  we  can’t 
accept  false  advertising,  and  I  told 
them  what  the  risks  were”  in  any 
second  prank,  Kintzel  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

At  KLBJ,  however,  the  disc  jockey 
and  station  managers  laughed  off  the 
reaction. 

“I  don’t  know  why  [Kintzel]  got  so 
mad.  We  probably  sold  more  Sunday 
papers  than  they’ve  sold  in  years,” 
DJ  Dudley  told  Bill  McCann,  a  writer 
for  the  Austin  Business  Journal. 


McCann  also  quoted  KLBJ  general 
manager  Ted  Smith  as  dismissing  the 
hoax  as  a  harmless  prank. 

“We  have  no  fight  against  the 
Statesman,”  Smith  said,  “but  one 
thing  we  are  learning  is  that  dinosaurs 
don’t  have  much  of  a  sense  of 
humor.” 

Smith  also  told  the  Austin  Business 
Journal  that  the  newspaper’s  ad 
department  knew  the  Limbaugh  ad 
came  from  KLBJ  because  it  was  part 
of  a  trade  agreement. 

The  ad,  he  said,  “was  a  promo¬ 
tional  gimmick  as  old  as  the  hills.” 

Smith  also  told  the  Business  Jour¬ 
nal’s  McCann  that  the  wedding  hoax 
was  one  other  radio  stations  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  pull. 

That  is  a  good  possibility,  said  Ron 
Rodrigues,  editor  of  the  trade  journal 
Radio  &  Records. 

“There  are  a  good  dozen  or  so 
newsletters  that  fly  around  among 
DJs,”  Rodrigues  said.  “1  don’t  know 
that  they’d  be  advocating  [hoaxes] 
because  they  tend  to  be  pretty 
responsible,  but  there  is  a  pretty  good 


grapevine  among  DJs  and  group  oper¬ 
ators  about  these  kinds  of  things.” 

The  Seattle  Times  was  victimized 
by  the  hoax  the  same  day  the  Austin 
DJ  planted  his  false  announcement. 

In  this  case,  KPLZ  disc  jockeys 
Alan  Budwill  and  Kent  Phillips  were 
photographed  as  bride  and  groom. 

The  morning-drive  time  jocks  beat 
the  Times’  vertfication  process  by  get¬ 
ting  the  DJs’  parents  —  and  even  a 
church  pastor  —  to  lie  when  the 
newspaper  called  to  check  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

As  in  Austin,  the  publication  was 
followed  by  an  on-air  contest. 

Patricia  Foote,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  features,  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  while  she  doesn’t 
mind  a  practical  joke,  she  was  not 
amused  that  the  paper  was  tricked 
into  publishing  false  information. 

“Looking  at  the  picture,  I  have  to 
recall  what  my  mom  used  to  tell  me 
about  strangely  matched  couples: 
‘There’s  someone  for  everyone,’  ” 
Foote  told  AP.  “Fortunately,  Kent 
and  Alan  seem  to  have  each  other.” 

Landon  to  broker 
for  AD/SAT 

Landon  Associates  Inc.  of  New 
York  now  acts  as  a  broker  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  transmission  of  advertising 
material  on  Maxwell  AD/SAT  Sys¬ 
tems,  including  the  ADSPACE  adver¬ 
tising  reservation  system,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  announced. 

Landon  will  offer  Maxwell  AD/ 
SAT  advertising  space  reservations, 
confirmations  and  satellite  delivery 
services  to  newspapers,  advertisers 
and  ad  agencies. 


More  coupons 

A  study  by  CMS  Inc.  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  projects  that  overall 
coupon  distribution  will  continue  to 
rise  this  year,  but  more  slowly  than 
last  year.  It  projected  282  billion 
would  be  distributed  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  280  billion  last  year. 

Overall  coupon  redemption  will 
rise  to  7.5  billion  this  year,  from  7.3 
billion  last  year,  a  growth  rate  com¬ 
parable  with  1990,  the  company  pro¬ 
jected. 


The  morning-drive  time  jocks  beat  the  Times’ 
verification  process  by  getting  the  DJs’  parents  —  and 
even  a  church  pastor  —  to  He  when  the  newspaper 
caiied  to  check  the  announcement 
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McClatchy  fights  $4.7  million 
California  tax  assessment 


McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  is  appealing  $4.7  million  in 
corporate  income  tax  assessments  from  1982  through 
1984. 

California  tax  officials  levied  the  assessments  last  year, 
and  the  company  expects  further  assessments. 

In  a  routine  filing  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  McClatchy,  publisher  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  said  it  had  deposited  $4.7  million  with  the  state 
pending  the  outcome  of  “vigorous”  appeals,  expected  to 
take  several  years. 

Depositing  the  contested  money  protects  the  company 
against  possible  interest  penalties. 

“We  obviously  disagree  with  them,”  said  Elaine  Linte- 
cum,  McClatchy  spokeswoman,  “We  think  we  will  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  issue.” 

She  declined  to  disclose  the  issue  of  contention  or  other 
details. 

A  spokesman  for  the  California  Franchise  Tax  Board 
said  there  was  no  litigation  with  McClatchy,  but  if  an 
administrative  appeal  were  under  way  it  would  be  confi¬ 
dential  and  he  could  not  confirm  it. 

McClatchy  said  in  its  SEC  lOK  filing:  “In  the  opinion  of 
management,  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  any 
additional  taxes  and  interest  resulting  from  these  assess¬ 
ments  and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  these  matters  will  not 
have  a  material  adverse  effect  on  the  company’s  consoli¬ 
dated  results  of  operation  or  financial  position.” 

— George  Garneau 


No  action  on  Roseless 
Hall  of  Fame  ballots 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Six  months  after  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  changed  its 
rules  to  keep  Pete  Rose  out  of  the  Cooperstown,  N.Y., 
shrine,  the  talk  of  protests  and  actions  by  baseball  writers 
has  fizzled  into  virtual  silence. 

At  its  annual  meeting  during  the  July  All-Star  break,  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of  America  quietly  decided 
not  to  take  any  action  about  the  Hall  of  Fame  ballot. 

“There  was  some  sabre-rattling  .  .  .  but  there  was  not 
much  more  we  can  do  about  it,”  BBWA  executive  secre¬ 
tary  Jack  Lang  said. 

“If  the  board  of  directors  want  to  change  the  rules,  they 
can.  And  we’ve  known  that  since  we  started  voting  [on 
Hall  of  Fame  admissions]  since  1936.  We’re  a  little 
annoyed  about  it,  but  we  can’t  do  anything,”  added  Lang 
of  the  Saratoga,  N.Y.-based  SportsTicker. 

Lang  and  now-retired  New  York  Daily  News  columnist 
Phil  Pepe  were  two  Hall  directors  outvoted  on  the  issue  of 
changing  election  rules  so  that  persons  on  baseball’s  “per¬ 
manently  ineligible  list”  cannot  appear  on  the  ballot. 

Rose  —  who  would  otherwise  be  eligible  for  the  ballot 
that  will  be  mailed  out  later  this  year  —  is  the  only  poten¬ 
tial  candidate  on  that  ineligible  list. 

After  the  board’s  Feb.  4,  1991,  vote,  baseball  writers 
were  sharply  divided  on  how  to  react. 

They  faced  a  complicated  dilemma:  On  the  one  hand, 
the  BBWA  had  always  set  its  own  rules  for  Hall  balloting. 
On  the  other,  there  were  writers  who  believed  Rose’s 
alleged  gambling  on  baseball  made  him  undeserving  of  the 
Hall.  And  yet  again,  there  were  writers  who  thought  these 
allegations,  made  after  Rose  ceased  being  an  active 
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player,  were  irrelevant  against  his  indisputable  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  diamond. 

Meeting  at  the  World  Series  last  year  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  directors’  rule  change,  BBWA  chapters  were  asked 
to  submit  suggestions  at  the  All-Star  meeting. 

Eight  chapters  did,  Lang  said,  but  no  consensus 
emerged. 

Individual  protests  remain  a  possibility,  although  Rose 
has  asked  writers  not  to  cast  blank  ballots. 

That  protest  could  endanger  the  entrance  into  the  Hall 
of  some  players  because  a  player  must  appear  on  75%  of 
the  ballots  cast.  This  year,  pitcher  Tom  Seaver  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  lock  for  the  Hall.  Among  other  players  eligible  for 
the  first  time  is  Rose’s  former  Cincinnati  Reds  teammate 
Tony  Perez. 
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Color  is  defined  as  a  phenomenon  of  light  or  visual  perception 
that  enables  one  to  differentiate  otherwise  identical  objects. 
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our  pages  will  radiate  with  editorial  on  the  effectiveness  of  color  in  advertising, 
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Don’t  be  left  out  in  the  dark. 

Place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  special  color  issue  today. 
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Meadors-Harrison  Steve  Cahow 


Russell  Le>vis 


John  O'Brien 


Mary  Meadors-Harrison,  who 
previously  had  held  managerial  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  retail  industry,  has  been 
named  director  of  community  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
executive  director  of  the  Sun-Times 
Charity  Trust. 

*  *  * 

The  Boston  Globe  has  announced 
the  following  management  promo¬ 
tions. 

In  the  advertising  department; 
Michael  Sullivan  has  been  named 
senior  division  manager/general  ad¬ 
vertising;  Mark  Sullivan  has  been 
named  senior  division  manager/clas- 
sified  inside  sales;  John  Birolini  has 
been  named  division  sales  manager/ 
classified  real  estate;  and  Walter 
Foley  has  been  named  display  desk 
manager. 

In  the  circulation  department;  Ste¬ 
ven  Cahow,  formerly  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Globe  subsidiary 
Community  Newsdealers  Inc.,  has 
been  named  Globe  circulation  direc¬ 
tor;  Louis  Brambilla,  senior  vice 
president  of  CNl,  has  been  named 
CNI  president;  James  Burbine  has 
been  named  circulation  manager/data 
management;  and  Katherine  Flah¬ 
erty  has  been  named  circulation 
manager/distribution. 

*  *  * 

Gina  Maniscalco,  formerly  with 
information  systems  at  the  Boston 
Globe,  has  been  named  assistant  to 
the  editor  at  the  newspaper.  In  her 
new  position  she  will  oversee  news¬ 
room  recruitment  and  hiring,  co-op 
and  summer  intern  programs,  news¬ 
room  training  and  development  and 
research. 

Maniscalco  previously  had  worked 
as  a  political  research  associate  and 
field  director  for  political  reporters  at 
the  Globe. 

*  ♦  * 

Deborah  White,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor  for  the  Commercial 
Appeal  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been 
named  assistant  business  editor  at  the 


The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  appoint¬ 
ments: 

John  M.  O’Brien,  senior  vice 
president  for  finance  and  human  re¬ 
sources,  and  Russell  T.  Lewis, 
senior  vice  president  for  production, 
have  been  named  deputy  general 
managers  at  the  paper. 

O’Brien  previously  had  served  as 
vice  president  and  controller,  con¬ 
troller,  assistant  controller  and  assis¬ 
tant  manager  in  general  accounting  at 
the  Times. 

Lewis  previously  had  worked  as 
senior  vice  president  of  circulation, 
circulation  sales  director,  new  s  clerk, 
news  assistant  and  in  the  legal  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Times. 

John  T.  Papasian  has  been  hired  as 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  art 
department  staff  at  the  Times. 

Papasian,  who  had  worked  in  the 
art  department  on  a  temporary  basis, 
previously  had  worked  at  Newsday  of 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  appoint¬ 
ments; 

Megan  M.  Easton,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director. 

Easton  previously  had  worked  in 
various  positions  with  the  company, 
including  marketing  manager. 

Regina  P.  Swearingen,  formerly 
marketing,  research  and  communica¬ 
tions  manager,  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  marketing  and  communi¬ 
cations. 

Swearingen  previously  had  worked 
in  various  positions  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  including  sales  development 
manager. 

Martin  Kaiser,  formerly  acting 
managing  editor,  has  been  named 
deputy  managing  editor. 

Kaiser  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  managing  editor  and  sports 
editor  at  the  company  and  earlier  in 
several  editorial  positions  with  the 


Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Jennifer  Dixon,  formerly  Texas 
regional  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  named  farm  writer  for 
the  AP.  She  remains  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Don  Kendall,  who  has  announced 
his  retirement,  previously  had 
worked  as  farm  reporter. 

Dixon  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Oklahoma  City,  Dallas  and 
Harlingen,  Texas. 

^  ^ 

Jim  Blankenship,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Winter  Haven, 
Fla.,  division  of  Stouffer  Communi¬ 
cations,  has  been  named  director  of 
marketing  for  the  corporate  office  of 
Edwards  Publications  of  Seneca, 
S.C. 

*  *  * 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  changes, 
which  will  occur  over  the  next  several 
months: 

Karen  Thomas  has  been  named 
national  correspondent  for  the  Dallas 
bureau;  Paul  Weingarten  moves 
from  Dallas  to  Chicago  to  work  as  an 
editor  on  the  metropolitan  desk. 

Merrill  Goozner  has  been  named 
foreign  correspondent  in  the  Tokyo 
bureau;  Ronald  Yates  returns  from 
Tokyo  to  Chicago  to  work  with  the 
business  section. 

Liz  Sly  has  been  named  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  South  Africa 
bureau;  Howard  Witt  moves  from 
South  Africa  to  the  Moscow  bureau; 
Thom  Shanker  moves  from  Moscow 
to  the  Berlin  bureau;  Ray  Moseley 
moves  from  Berlin  to  the  London  bu¬ 
reau;  R.C.  Longworth  returns  from 
London  to  work  as  a  senior  writer  in 
Chicago. 

Linnet  Myers  has  been  named  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  War¬ 
saw  bureau;  Joseph  Reaves  returns 
from  Warsaw  to  Chicago  to  work  as  a 
sportswriter. 
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Carol  Hudler 


Phil  Schoch 


Jeff  Decker 


Doug  Kirchberg 


David  Rounds 


Carol  Olson  Hudler.  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  News 
Press  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Tiines- 
Union  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Hudler  previously  had  held  adver¬ 
tising  management  positions  with  the 
Press  Telegram  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif. ,  the  Orange  County  Register  of 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  weekly  publi¬ 
cations  in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  and 
Kansas  City  and  had  worked  in  the 
sales  department  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

*  *  * 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  editorial  staff 
changes: 

Phillip  Schoch,  formerly  associ¬ 
ate  managing  editor,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  associate  editor;  Charlie 
Redden  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  Sunday  and  oper¬ 
ations;  Jim  Frisinger,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  has  been  named  deputy 
editor  of  the  editorial  page;  Pete 
Milan,  formerly  national  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frisinger  as  business  editor; 
Gary  Hardee,  formerly  executive 
sports  editor,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor;  Scott  Mon- 
SERUD  has  been  named  sports  editor; 
ISH  Haley  has  been  named  Sunday 
sports  editor;  and  Mike  Boslet,  for¬ 
merly  executive  news  editor,  has 
been  named  creative  director. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Martinez,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  night  city  editor  at  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  at  the  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian.  He  succeeds  John 
Irby,  who  recently  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Advance- 
Register  of  Tulare,  Calif. 

Martinez  previously  had  worked  as 
a  reporter  and  bureau  chief  with  the 
Sun,  reporter  intern  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  reporter  at  The  Out¬ 
look  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and  the 
Press-Enterprise  of  Riverside,  Calif., 
and  city  editor  at  the  Desert  Sun  of 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  and  the  Idaho 
Statesman  of  Boise. 
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The  Shelhyville  (Ind.)  At'M’.v  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  changes: 

Doug  Kirchberg,  formerly  sports 
editor,  has  been  named  news  editor  at 
the  News. 

Kirchberg  previously  had  worked 
as  a  sports  and  general  assignment 
reporter  at  the  paper  and  earlier  had 
worked  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Jeff  Decker,  formerly  sports  and 
general  assignment  reporter,  has  been 
named  sports  editor. 

Decker  previously  had  worked  as  a 
staff  writer  with  the  Rushville  (Ind.) 
Republican,  in  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Palm  Beach  Post  of  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  as  a  sports 
correspondent  for  the  News,  the  Lin¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Daily  Citizen  and  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial. 

*  *  * 

Anne  Longley,  formerly  a  writer 
and  editor  for  the  Lakeville  (Conn.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  deputy  fea¬ 
tures  editor  for  lifestyle  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Longley  previously  had  worked  as 
a  free-lance  writer  for  several  publica¬ 
tions,  including  the  Courant’s  Sunday 
magazine  Northeast. 

Michael  Vanacore,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  at  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  at  the  Cou¬ 
rant. 


Lesher  Communications  Inc.  of 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has  announced 
the  following  staff  appointments: 

George  Riggs,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Contra  Costa  Times  of 
Walnut  Creek,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Lesher  Communications.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  Hoyt,  who  recently 
resigned. 

Riggs  previously  had  directed 
Lesher’s  daily  newspaper  division 
and  earlier  had  been  publisher  and 
part-owner  of  the  daily  Fontana 
(Ca\\f.)  HeraldINews  and  publisher  of 
a  paper  in  Corona,  Calif. 

David  Rounds,  formerly  display 
advertising  manager  at  the  Times,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of  the 
Valley  Times  of  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
and  San  Ramon  Valley  Times  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Calif. 

Rounds  previously  had  served  as 
display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Daily  Review  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  and 
earlier  had  worked  as  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  classified  advertising 
manager  and  advertising  director  at 
the  Tri-Vallev  Herald  of  Dublin, 
Calif. 

*  *  * 

Paige  Pipkin  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  Scripps  Howard 
National  Spelling  Bee. 

Pipkin  previously  worked  as  a  staff 
member  for  the  organization. 
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Ward  Archer,  72,  Tennessee 
advertising  and  publishing  magnate, 
died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  Aug. 

4  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Archer  founded  Ward  Archer  & 
Associates  of  Memphis;  was  co¬ 
founder  and  president  of  Mid-South 
Communication  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  several  business  papers  in  Ten¬ 
nessee;  and  earlier  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor  at  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal. 

*  *  * 

Gwladys  Bowen,  98,  former  soci¬ 
ety  editor  for  The  Oregonian  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  died  of  respiratory  failure 
July  26. 

*  *  * 

Don  G.  Campbell,  69,  real-estate 
columnist  for  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
Phoenix  and  a  former  business  and 
financial  editor  at  the  paper,  died 
Aug.  3. 

Campbell  previously  had  worked 
as  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  business  and  financial 
editor  for  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

*  *  if 

John  V.  Connolly,  85,  former 
photoengraver  for  the  Boston  Globe 
and  former  business  manager  of  the 
Boston  Photoengravers  Union  (now 
the  Graphic  Arts  Union),  died  of  heart 
disease  July  23  in  Beverly,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Cook,  83,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  business 
publication  Bulletin  Index  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  died  of  pneumonia  July  31 
in  Upper  St.  Clair,  Pa. 

Cook  previously  had  worked  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Times  of  Asheville,  N.C.,  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

^  >|c 

Patrick  Cruez,  54,  reporter  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Sri  Lanka, 
died  when  he  was  hit  by  a  train  July  20 
in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka. 

Cruez  previously  had  served  as  an 
editor  and  writer  for  the  Lanka  News 
Agency. 

*  Ik 

John  Deraval,  75,  former  reporter 
with  the  now-defunct  New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun,  died  July  24 
in  Kearny,  N.J.  Deraval  also  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  now-defunct  New 
York  Herald-Tribune. 


Jack  Donahue,  73,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Houston  Post,  died  of 
complications  from  emphysema  July 
27  in  Houston. 

Donahue  had  worked  for  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

*  *  * 

Paul  A.  Donoghue,  59,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Union-News  and 
Sunday  Republican  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  died  of  a  heart  attack  July  22  in 
West  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joe  Eichhorn,  54,  compositor 

with  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 

News,  died  of  cancer  July  26  in  Camp¬ 
bell,  Calif. 

Eichhorn  also  had  worked  as  com¬ 
positor  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Home  News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

John  James  Hardy,  84,  retired  cir¬ 
culation  department  manager  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  died  July  20  in 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Fred  Hartman,  83,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Baytown  (Texas) 
Sun  and  former  chairman  of  Southern 
Newspapers  Inc.,  died  July  27. 

He  founded  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Group,  which  is  now  owned  by  his 
son,  John  William  Hartman. 

*  ♦  * 

Terry  Hughes,  36,  columnist  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
died  of  cancer  July  22. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Peter  Kalischer,  76,  former  CBS 
News  correspondent.  United  Press 
correspondent  and  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  communications  at  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  Orleans,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  July  5  in  New  York  City. 

*  *  Ik 

Harry  C.  Kariher,  58,  formerly 
copy  and  production  editor  for  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
died  of  cancer  Aug.  1 . 

Kariher  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Tribune’s  Neighborhood  section 
and  in  the  sports  departments  for  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers. 

>k  *  4i 

Josephine  Castagna  Kerekes,  73, 
former  assistant  to  executives  at  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York,  died 
of  complications  related  to  pneumo¬ 


nia  and  other  complications  July  24  in 
New  York. 

4i  Ik  Ik 

Douglas  Kiker,  61,  former  NBC 
News  correspondent  who  earlier  had 
worked  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Atlanta  Journal,  died  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack  Aug.  14  in 
Chatham,  Mass. 

Ik  *  Ik 

John  Martinez,  63,  sports  editor 
for  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  died  July  16  after  gall  bladder 
surgery. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

William  J.  McDonald,  69,  a  for¬ 
mer  journalist,  died  of  lung  cancer 
Aug.  2  in  Leesburg,  Va. 

McDonald  had  worked  as  editor  of 
Horseman’ s  Journal,  sportswriter 
and  copy  editor  for  the  Washington 
Post,  editor  of  the  Loudoun  (Va.) 
Times-Mirror,  and  copy  editor  at  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  Air  Force  Times. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

LeRoy  McIntyre,  77,  former  tele¬ 
type  operator  and  news  receiver  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  died  after  a  long  illness  July  24 
in  Watervliet,  N.Y. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  Post,  39,  features  editor  at 
the  Journal  Times  of  Racine,  Wis., 
died  of  cancer  July  29. 

Post  previously  had  worked  as  a 
copy  editor  for  the  Journal  Times  and 
earlier  served  as  an  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  and  advertising  manager 
for  the  Alliance  (Neb.)  Times-Herald, 
sports  editor  for  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 
Tribune,  and  reporter  and  copy  editor 
for  the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

William  Reese,  77,  retired  mail- 
room  superintendent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  died  Aug.  2  in  Darby, 
Pa. 

*  Ik  Ik 

Bill  M.  Steven,  82,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune,  died  Aug.  6 
in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Steven  previously  had  worked  at 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  as  an 
editorial  consultant  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Wall,  62,  sports  editor  at 
the  Dedham  (Mass.)  Transcript  and  a 
former  writer  for  the  Norwood 
(Mass.)  Messenger,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Aug.  5. 
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Book  reviews 


Campus  dailies: 
Which  ones 
are  the  best? 

Higher  Education  in  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Age:  Gannett  Center  Journal — 
Spring/Summer  1991.  (New  York: 
Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center, 
Columbia  University,  181  pages.)  $5. 

Among  the  16  authors.  Jack  Hamp¬ 
ton,  managing  editor  of  UlThe 
National  College  Newspaper,  at¬ 
tempts  to  name  the  best  15  campus 
dailies  out  of  a  list  of  400  studied 
regularly  by  the  U  staff. 

Criteria  included  originality,  “risk- 
taking”  design  and  the  putting  of  local 
stories  in  perspective  “by  research¬ 
ing  their  national  relevance.”  Some 
of  the  papers  are  tied  in  with  journal¬ 
ism  schools;  some  are  not;  some  func¬ 
tion  as  a  daily  for  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  (e.g.,  the  Daily  Californian,  for 
Berkeley). 

The  15  are  (in  alphabetical  order): 
Daily  Bruin,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles;  Daily  Californian,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley;  Daily 
Texan,  University  of  Texas,  Austin; 
Daily  Illini,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana;  Daily  Iowan, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Daily 
Nebraskan,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln;  Daily  Pennsylvanian,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Daily  Tar  Heel,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  Indiana 
Daily  Student,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington;  Kansas  State  Colle¬ 
gian,  Kansas  State  University,  Man¬ 
hattan;  Minnesota  Daily,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Red  & 
Black,  University  of  Georgia,  Ath¬ 
ens;  Shorthorn,  University  of  Texas, 
Arlington;  State  Press,  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempe;  University  Daily 
Kansan,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence.  The  Daily  Pennsylvanian 
is  associated  with  the  only  private 
school  in  the  list. 

Perhaps  Hampton  or  the  others  in 
the  future  can  take  a  list  such  as  this 
and  discuss  some  of  the  dynamics 
behind  these  successful  papers,  e.g., 
what  are  the  administrative  and  gov¬ 
erning  board  policies;  the  relationship 
to  a  parent  body  or  adviser;  hiring  and 
staffing  procedures,  etc.  She  does 
compare  some  salaries  —  nominal  at 
the  Daily  Pennsylvanian  ($90  per 
month)  and  at  the  Minnesota  Daily, 
“the  editor  pulls  in  a  higher  salary 


than  many  of  his  counterparts  at 
professional  metropolitan  papers 
($21,000).” 

Other  writers  touch  on  a  range  of 
education  subjects  as  they  relate  to 
the  media.  Discussed  are  journalism 
teaching,  the  shaping  of  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  image  for  the  media,  the  compu¬ 
ter’s  education  potential  in  journal¬ 
ism,  how  to  investigate  corruption  in 
university  sports. 

Murray  Sperber,  an  English  and 
American  Studies  associate  professor 
at  sports-minded  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  believes  many  sports- 
writers  are  hoodwinked  by  athletic 
staffs.  Calling  for  media  to  investigate 
systemic  problems  that  are  at  the  root 
of  athletic  scandals,  he  suggests  using 
task  forces  for  in-depth  reporting 
instead  of  regularly  assigned  sports 
reporters. 

*  *  * 

Yesterday’s  News.  Jeremiah  Healy. 
(New  York:  Pocket  Books,  250 
pages.)  $4.50. 

Nearly  everyone  that  detective 
John  Cuddy  seems  to  meet  in  this 
small  mystery  novel  is  hardboiled  and 
miserable,  and  one  is  no  more  so  than 
Arbuckle,  the  disgruntled  editor  of 
The  Beacon  in  a  small  Massachusetts 
town. 

A  grubby  source,  Charlie  Coyne, 
and  an  enterprising  but  unappreciated 
young  reporter,  Jane  Rust,  end  up 
dead.  In  her  case,  was  it  murder  or 
suicide  —  a  crucial  point  in  the  story. 

However  the  editor,  Arbuckle,  is 
not  interested:  “1  could  care  less. 
Coyne  and  Rust  are  yesterday’s 
news,  understand?  In  15  minutes,  I 
got  a  story  conference  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor’s  office  on  36  pages  of 
today’s  news.” 

Just  before  her  death,  the  reporter 
had  hired  Cuddy  to  investigate  the 
source’s  death  which,  she  suspected, 
involved  the  police. 

The  book  is  nearly  all  dialogue  at  a 
clipped  pace  —  at  the  expense  of 
action,  character  development  and 
vivid  scene  setting  —  and,  since  most 
of  the  characters  —  the  editor,  police 
and  peripheral  persons  —  are  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  detective,  much  of  the 
dialogue  sounds  the  same. 

The  intricate  story  takes  a  some¬ 
what  predictable  twist,  but  it  is  all  in 
good  whodunit  tradition. 

*  *  * 

Preserving  the  Press:  How  Daily 
Newspapers  Mobilized  to  Keep  Their 


Readers.  Leo  Bogart.  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  327 
pages.)  $40. 

Back  in  the  1970s,  newspapers 
were  growing  increasingly  concerned 
about  drops  in  circulation  and  the 
effect  on  advertising  revenues.  The 
number  of  failing  papers  was  also 
troubling  the  waters. 

Major  newspaper  groups  cooper¬ 
ated  to  spawn  the  Newspaper  Reader- 
ship  Project  from  1977  to  1983. 
Bogart,  who  was  vice  president  of 
marketing  planning  and  research  at 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  was  a  key  player. 

The  project  sought  to  sensitize 
publishers  and  alert  them  to  “the 
reality  and  seriousness  of  the  de¬ 
cline,”  according  to  Bogart.  The  pro¬ 
ject  “used  its  research  findings  to 
move  newspapers  to  confront  the 
social  realities,  psychological  factors, 
and  competitive  forces  that  had 
changed  in  the  world  in  which  they 
operated.”  The  project  “launched 
programs  to  upgrade  the  distribution 
function  through  better  training  of 
personnel  and  by  applying  advanced 
technology.” 

Bogart  has  written  before  about  the 
findings  in  his  Press  and  Public:  Who 
Reads  What  When  Where  and  Why  in 
American  Newspapers.  In  his  new 
book,  he  traces  the  development  of 
the  project  and  includes  sketches  of 
organizations  and  leading  editors 
involved. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


NIE  material 

The  Newspaper  in  Education  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  has 
produced  a  new  school  supplement, 
“A  World  of  Uniqueness,”  which  uses 
the  newspaper  to  explore  living  in  a 
multicultural  society. 

The  12-page  tabloid  is  designed  to 
improve  relations  between  people  of 
various  ethnic  backgrounds  and  is  a 
supplement  to  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith’s  “A  World  of 
Difference”  campaign,  which  fea¬ 
tures  television  programming,  teach¬ 
er  training  and  community  projects. 

The  Sun’s  NIE  department  also 
planned  two  summer  workshops  for 
educators,  focusing  on  multicultural 
studies,  consumer  math  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 
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Financial 

(Continued  from  pa  fie  11) 

The  company  reported  quarterly  net  income  of  $5.4 
million,  or  60  a  share,  compared  with  $26.8  million,  or  350 
a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  slipped  69?  to  $422  million. 

The  results  included  a  $20  million  pretax  charge,  150  a 
share,  for  voluntary  buyouts  to  reduce  staff  at  the  New 
York  Times.  Excluding  the  charge,  earnings  per  share 
would  have  been  210. 

Also  depressing  net  profits  for  the  period  was  an  18.19? 
drop  in  Times  ad  linage — with  help  wanted  and  real  estate 
categories  off  379?  and  239?,  respectively.  Management 
expected  it  would  continue. 

Times  circulation  reached  highs  of  1 .2  million  daily,  1 .7 
Sunday. 

Operating  profits  at  the  Times,  32  regional  papers  and  a 
509?  interest  in  the  International  Herald  Trihane  declined 
28.7%  to  $35  million,  excluding  the  charge.  Revenues 
declined  to  $326.7  million,  from  $353.8  a  year  before. 

At  the  regional  papers  ad  volume  slipped  4%  on  the 
quarter  and  daily  circulation  slipped  1.69?. 

Park  Communications 

Park  Communications  Inc.  reported  second-quarter  net 
income  declined  249?  on  lower  revenue. 

The  Ithaca,  N.Y. -based  company  said  second-quarter 
income  was  $4.5  million,  or  220  a  share,  compared  with 
$5.9  million,  or  280  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  for  the  period  declined  8.89?  to  $39  million 
and  operating  expenses  declined  39?  to  $25.7  million. 

Park  blamed  declining  ad  dollars  and  the  recession. 
Pulitzer  Publishing 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  reported  a  12.39?  decrease  in 
second-quarter  net  income,  to  $4  million,  or  390  a  share, 
from  last  year’s  $4.6  million,  or  440  a  share. 

The  company  blamed  lower  revenues  from  publishing 
and  broadcasting  units. 

Quarterly  revenues  declined  1 .89?  to  $  102  million.  Oper¬ 
ating  expenses  declined  slightly  for  the  period. 

Publishing  revenues  declined  marginally,  led  by  149? 
less  full-run  linage  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  79? 
less  from  the  Tucson.  Ariz.,  Daily  Star.  Circulation 
revenues  jumped  11.29?  on  a  250  increase  in  daily  and 
Sunday  prices  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Publishing  expenses  were  flat  and  included  $2.5  million 
for  work  force  reductions  at  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Broadcast  revenues  declined  4.49?. 

President  and  CEO  Michael  E.  Pulitzer  saw  no  signs  of  a 
recovery  in  ad  spending  in  the  third  quarter. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  reported  second-quarter  net  income 
regressed  159?  from  year-earlier  figures,  excluding  non¬ 
recurring  losses. 

The  Cincinnati,  Ohio-based  company  reported  net 
income  from  continuing  operations  was  $19.9  million,  or 
270  a  share,  compared  with  $23.5  million,  or  310  a  share  a 
year  earlier,  when  it  recorded  a  small  loss  after  paying  $36 
million  to  terminate  a  joint  operating  agreement  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  The  charge  reduced  net  income  by  $23.7 
million,  or  310  a  share. 

Second-quarter  operating  revenues  inched  down  1.59? 
to  $326.9  million.  Publishing  revenues  declined  49?. 

Excluding  the  charge,  operating  income  in  publishing 
fell  19.59?  to  $28.2  million.  Publishing  costs  declined  1.89?, 
mainly  from  a  3. 19?  decline  in  newsprint  costs,  but  news¬ 
paper  ad  revenues  decreased  6.79?  to  $128  million  with 


national  decreasing  10.19?,  local  off  8.29?,  classified  down 
7.49?  and  preprints  slipping  3.39?. 

Overall  linage  declined  8.99?,  with  local  linage  down 
1 1 .49?.  Newspaper  circulation  revenues  edged  up  2.99?  to 
$36.1  million. 

Broadcast  operating  income  fell  15.19?  on  lower 
revenue  and  cable  television  operating  income  jumped 
53.69?  to  $8.4  million  on  16.59?  higher  revenues. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  reported  second-quarter  net  income 
dove  34.69?  to  $30.7  million,  or  240  a  share,  from  $47 
million,  or  360  a  share  a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  a  $20.6  million,  or  90  a  share,  loss  on  the  sale 
of  Broadcast infi  magazine,  second-quarter  earnings 
would  have  declined  8.39?. 

Second-quarter  revenues  declined  2.99?  to  $880.5  mil¬ 
lion  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

At  its  newspapers — including  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Baltimore  San,  Newsday  on  Long  Island,  N.Y,,  and  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Coarant — revenues  declined  3.99?  and 
operating  profits  declined  13.99?,  despite  increased  circu¬ 
lation  revenues. 

Times  Mirror’s  newspapers  reported  1991  ad  linage 
through  June  2  declined  19.5%  compared  with  a  year 
earlier.  Newsday  linage  was  off  33%,  the  Courant  24%. 

Only  the  company’s  broadcast  television  operations 
had  a  worse  quarter,  recording  8.9%  lower  revenues  and 
27%  lower  operating  profits.  Cable  television  and  book 
and  magazine  operations  recorded  double-digit  jumps  in 
operating  profits. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  F.  Erburu  said  it  was 
“unclear”  when  ad  revenues  would  return  and  “likely” 
earnings  would  continue  to  be  “adversely  impacted.” 
Tribune  Co. 

Tribune  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
reported  second-quarter  net  income  slipped  4%  to  $53.7 
million,  or  770  a  share,  from  $56. 1  million,  or  780  a  share,  a 
year  earlier. 

Not  counting  the  New  York  Daily  News,  which  was 
divested  in  March  1991,  in  second-quarter  1990  results, 
net  income  would  have  declined  20%. 

Overall  quarterly  revenues  declined  18%  to  $540  mil¬ 
lion.  Excluding  the  Daily  News,  operating  revenues 
declined  5%  to  $289.6  million,  with  all  sectors  reporting 
declines. 

Operating  profits  gained  1%  to  $102.4  million.  Newspa¬ 
per  operating  profits,  without  the  Daily  News,  dropped 
16%  to  $60.4  million.  Including  the  Daily  News’  second- 
quarter  1990  losses  of$17. 5  million.  Tribune  Co.  operating 
profits  in  second  quarter  1991  grew  by  11%.  All  other 
segments  recorded  operating  profit  declines. 

Though  ad  revenues  and  operating  profits  were  below 
year-earlier  figures,  declines  slowed  compared  with  first- 
quarter  1991,  the  company  said. 

Newsprint  operations  showed  a  20%  decline  in  operat¬ 
ing  profit  to  $2.4  million  as  revenues  declined  8%. 

Interest  expenses  rose  43%  to  $12  million  because  of 
increased  borrowing. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  second-quarter  1991 
net  income  of  $35. 1  million,  or  $2.95  a  share — down  37.2% 
from  second-quarter  1990’s  net  of  $55.9  million,  or  $4.60  a 
share. 

Operating  profits  plunged  35.5%  to  $58.9  million  as 
operating  revenue  declined  6%  to  $356.6  million  and 
expenses  rose  3.2%  to  $297.7  million. 

Second-quarter  earnings  include  a  one-time  charge  of  $6 
million,  or  300  a  share,  for  severance  costs  as  part  of  a 
voluntary  staff  reduction  affecting  80  business  staffers  and 
printers  at  the  Washington  Post. 
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The  Post’s  revenue  decreased  \07r  as  ad  volume  fell 
16.3%. 

Broadcast  operations  and  Newsweek  magazine  re¬ 
ported  lower  revenues,  while  cable  television  boosted 
revenues  11.5%. 

Earnings  declines  from  the  company's  newsprint  affili¬ 
ates  and  from  holdings  in  Cowles  Media  also  contributed 
to  second-quarter  decreases. 


FINANCIAL  BRIEFS 


Earnings  dip  at 
Maclean  Hunter 


Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.,  whose  media  holdings  include 
62%  of  the  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.,  reported  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  net  income  fell  22%  to  $1 3  million  (Canadian), 
or  80  a  share,  compared  with  $16.6  million,  or  100  a  share, 
a  year  earlier. 

Revenue  declined  2%  to  $380  million  and  operating 
profits  declined  17%  to  $45.5  million. 

Quarterly  newspaper  revenue,  including  Bowes  com¬ 
munity  papers  in  western  Canada,  declined  slightly  to 
$82.3  million  and  operating  profits  fell  to  $2.3  million,  from 
$3.1  million  a  year  earlier. 

The  company  said  the  Toronto  Sun's  Canadian  papers. 
The  Suns  in  Toronto.  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  were  close 
to  1990  ad  volume  and  the  Ottawa  Sun  was  improving  but 
still  losing  money  and  the  Financial  Post  was  losing 
slightly  more  money  than  a  year  ago. 

Chairman  Donald  G.  Campbell  saw  “some  positive 
signs”  of  increasing  advertising  expenditures  in  some 
magazines  and  newspapers.  He  expected  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  traditionally  slow  third  quarter  but  remained 
"hopeful"  that  economic  conditions  had  reached  bottom. 

Meanwhile  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  reported  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  period  of  $1 . 1  million,  or  50  a  share,  compared 
with  $1.6  million,  or  70  a  share,  in  the  period  last  year. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  quarter  declined  slightly  to 
$82.2  million  as  expenses  stayed  at  $79.9  million.  Second- 
quarter  linage  was  2%  under  last  year.  It  expected  “con¬ 
tinued  slow  improvement"  for  the  rest  of  1991. 


Reuters  ups  earnings 

Reuters  Holdings  PLC  said  earnings  rose  5.5%  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

The  London-based  financial  and  news  services  provider 
reported  six-month  after-tax  earnings  increased  to  $186 
million  (U.S.).  Earnings  per  American  Depository  Share 
rose  5.1%  to  $1.32. 

Pretax  profits  for  the  half  year  grew  1.8%  to  $275.5 
million,  as  revenue  grew  2.5%  to  $1.1  billion. 

The  operating  profit  margin  decreased  to  21%,  from 

22%. 

Managing  director  and  chief  executive  Peter  Job  said 
cost  reduction  remained  a  “major  priority.”  The  company 
set  aside  $16.2  million  for  staff  cuts  in  Europe  and 
expected  further  provisions  in  second-half  1991. 

He  said  new  orders  continued  “much  lower”  than  last 
year  and  expected  revenue  growth  under  10%  through 
next  year. 


Southam  reports  loss 

Southam  Inc.  reported  a  second-quarter  net  loss  of  $3.9 
million  (Canadian),  or  60  a  share,  compared  with  net 
income  of  $14.7  million,  or  250  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  second  consecutive  quarter  of  losses  brought  the 
company's  first-half  net  loss  to  $17.3  million,  compared 
with  net  income  of  $29.4  million  a  year  before. 

Revenue  declined  3.7%  to  $433.1  million. 

All  segments  reported  lower  quarterly  operating 
income,  with  business  communications  and  book  retailing 
contributing  losses. 

The  period  included  a  pretax  expense  of  $3.3  million  for 
severance  costs  of  reducing  staff  in  newspapers  and 
graphic  operations.  Southam  also  reported  $1.3  million 
after-tax  earnings  reduction  representing  its  share  of  staff 
reduction  costs  at  its  3()%-owned  Torstar  Corp.,  publisher 
of  the  Toronto  Star. 

Linage  from  its  newspapers,  including  the  Vancouver 
Sun  and  Province,  declined  10.6%  compared  with  second- 
quarter  1990  —  an  improvement  from  the  14.4%  quarter- 
to-quarter  decline  recorded  in  first-quarter  1990. 

Newspaper  operating  profits  for  the  quarter  plunged 
39.2%  from  a  year  earlier  as  revenues  declined  1.1%  to 
$216  million. 
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No  ax  at  Atex 

After  several  rounds  of  its  own  cutbacks,  publishing  systems 
subsidiary  expects  immunity  from  Kodak  staffing  reductions 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Two  weeks  ago  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  announced  its  third  restructuring 
and  smallest  work  force  reduction  in 
the  last  five  years.  Cutbacks  through¬ 
out  the  1980s  reportedly  removed 
over  28,000  from  Kodak’s  payroll. 

Kodak  did  not  immediately  identify 
specific  businesses  it  will  cut.  Initial 
press  accounts  and  analysts’  pub¬ 
lished  predictions,  however,  de¬ 
scribed  Atex  as  among  operations 
outside  protected  core  businesses  and 
likely  to  be  cut  back  or  sold. 

Kodak  has  reorganized  into  three 
corporate  groups,  with  information 
systems  businesses,  including  Atex 
Inc.,  now  within  the  Imaging  Group. 
The  early  retirement  or  possible  lay¬ 
off  of  3,000  of  Kodak’s  80,000  U.S. 
employees  is  to  affect  that  group,  of 
which  Kodak  veteran  Leo  J.  Thomas 
has  been  named  president.  The  divi¬ 
sion  includes  consumer  commercial 
products  covering  conventional  and 
electronic  photography  and  medical 
imaging. 

Atex  has  gone  through  its  own 
restructuring  and  considerable  down¬ 
sizing  in  the  past  decade,  and  it 
seemed  unlikely  the  parent  company 
would  subvert  recent  and  rapid  re¬ 
structuring  and  momentum  achieved 
under  new  Atex  chief  executive  Brian 
Lacey.  Most  Kodak  cuts  were 
expected  to  be  made  at  its  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  headquarters. 

The  announcement  came  in  the 
midst  of  the  annual  Atex  Newspaper 
Users  Group  meeting.  Atex  spokes¬ 
man  Michael  H.  Akillian,  just 
returned  to  his  company’s  Billerica, 
Mass.,  headquarters  from  the  Denver 
meeting,  vigorously  denied  that  Atex 
is  a  target  for  further  cutbacks.  He 
said  the  wording  of  at  least  one  widely 
distributed  press  account  “made  it 
seem’’  as  if  Kodak  chairman  Kay  R. 
Whitmore  had  said  that  Atex  is  not 
among  core  businesses  immune  to 
cutbacks  —  “which  is  absolutely  not 
the  case,”  he  added. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  its  North  American  Field 


Operations  was  announced  early  last 
summer,  it  was  said  there  would  be  no 
layoffs  but,  by  summer’s  end,  about 
one-quarter  of  the  Atex  work  force 
was  let  go.  Atex  managers  then  were 
notified  just  before  the  ANUG  meet¬ 
ing  convened. 

About  18  months  earlier,  Atex  had 
laid  off  an  unspecified  number  of 
employees  as  a  part  of  a  previous 
Kodak  restructuring.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Eikonix  imaging  sys¬ 
tems  business  (with  Atex,  a  part  of  the 
EPPS  division  under  a  former  corpo¬ 
rate  structure)  was  also  folded, 
although  related  R&D  continued  and 
Eikonix  devices  remained  available 
from  Kodak. 

Shortly  after  announcing  the 
restructuring,  Kodak  distributed  a 
letter  from  its  corporate  executive 
responsible  for  Atex,  in  which  Atex’s 
status  was  explained.  Written  by  John 
P.  White,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Integration  and  Sys¬ 
tem  Products  Division,  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ANUG  meeting  just 
before  it  adjourned. 

Noting  that  Whitmore  had  never 
said  Atex  was  not  a  core  business 
activity  within  Kodak,  White  wrote 
that  Kodak’s  focus  on  “core  com¬ 
petencies”  includes  their  application 
to  newspapers.  In  his  letter  he  said 
that,  because  the  Kodak  imaging 
products  it  has  adopted  “represent 
revenue  potential  over  the  near 
term,”  Atex  meets  “Kodak’s  core 
business  criteria  while  retaining  its. 
market  and  customer  focus.” 

White  also  pointed  out  that  Atex 
operations  and  staffing  will  be  unaf¬ 
fected  by  Kodak  cutbacks  because  it 
is  “a  separate  subsidiary  .  .  .  charged 
with  managing  its  own  business 
activities.”  In  conclusion,  he  wrote 
that  the  “announcement  does  not 
change  Atex’s  charter,  mission  or 
business  direction.” 

“Take  a  look  at  what  we’re  doing,” 
said  Akillian,  noting  that  his  com¬ 
pany’s  current  direction  fits  within 
Kodak’s  “implied”  narrower  focus 
on  commercial  imaging  products 
development,  including  products 
with  “a  near-term  impact.” 


He  said  Atex  has  added  many  such 
products  to  its  pagination  offerings 
and  is  about  to  introduce  a  new  color 
system  —  “all  continuous-tone,  pic¬ 
torial-quality  imaging  products”  now 
or  soon  to  be  available. 

“Even  in  the  area  of  more-focused 
imaging,”  he  continued,  Atex  activi¬ 
ties  “represent  [Kodak’s]  new  core 
focus.” 

In  addition  to  the  new  color  system, 
Atex  has  already  availed  itself  of 
other  Kodak  businesses’  well-re¬ 
ceived  professional/commercial 
products,  such  as  the  “hybrid”  cam¬ 
era,  which  marries  Kodak  digital  cap¬ 
ture  and  storage  technology  to  a 
Nikon  F3  camera,  and  the  XL-7700 
continuous-tone  thermal  color 
printer.  Both  are  products  of  the  sort 
that  Kodak  said  it  will  pursue.  Atex 
can  also  put  a  live  video  window  with 
frame  grabbing  capability  into  its  edi¬ 
torial  workstations. 

On  the  consumer  products  side, 
Kodak  reportedly  will  back  off  on 
work  on  an  electronic  camera  but 
continue  its  Photo  CD,  which  allows 
snapshots  to  be  stored  on  compact 
disks  for  viewing  on  a  home  televi¬ 
sion. 

Atex  has  introduced  the  following 
changes  since  spring  of  last  year: 

•  Cutbacks  to  its  field  service  force 
and  the  centralization  and  subsequent 
expansion  of  the  service  program  as 
selective  options  for  purchase. 

•  A  technical  and  marketing 
alliance  with  IBM  Corp.,  adopting  as 
platforms  its  machines  and  system 
software. 

•  Interface/integration  work  with 
third  parties;  System  3000  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  midrange  market,  ini¬ 
tially  in  Europe. 

•  An  unbundled  Total  Publishing 
Environment,  releasing  pagination 
and  other,  modular  products  for  use 
together  or  with  existing  J 1 1  systems. 

•  Acquisition  of  CText’s  product 
line,  providing  an  OS/2-based  front 
end  to  be  integrated  with  the  Atex 
product  line,  as  well  as  a  division  of 
market  segments  between  CText  and 
Atex;  use  of  new  Kodak  imaging  and 
color  products. 
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Workers  given  Spruce  Falls  newsprint  mill 


By  agreement  with  the  province. 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.’s  owners  will  give  their  300,000- 
ton-per-year  newsprint  mill  to 
employees  and  sell  its  hydroelectric 
plant  to  a  government-owned  utility, 
the  Ontario  government  announced. 

The  deal  appears  to  be  the  final 
chapter  in  the  disposition  of  the  busi¬ 
nesses  owned  by  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  and  majority  managing  partner 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  Pending  pro¬ 
vincial  purchase  of  the  Canadian 
company’s  power  plant  at  Smoky 
Falls,  the  owners  earlier  had  hoped  to 
sell  the  paper  mill  to  Kruger  Inc . ,  then 
tried  to  arrange  the  mill's  transfer  to 
its  workers. 

Later,  it  offered  the  business  to 
Kapuskasing  and  surrounding  towns. 
That  offer  was  set  to  expire  July  20. 

Kruger  withdrew  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  mill  sale,  and  the  transfer  to 
workers  fell  through  owing  to  the 
utility’s  failure  to  purchase  the  plant 
in  the  absence  of  certainty  its  devel¬ 
opment  permits  would  be  approved  or 
that  the  co-owners  would  share  that 
risk.  (Both  companies  had  earlier 
taken  write-downs  against  disposing 
of  the  Canadian  business.) 


In  June,  Kimberly-Clark  chairman 
and  chief  executive  Darwin  E.  Smith 
announced  a  drastic  down-sizing  in 
production  and  personnel  to  make  the 
mill  profitable  and  sellable.  Produc¬ 
tion  would  be  cut  by  two-thirds  and 
80%  of  the  work  force  laid  off.  In  July 
the  mill  was  offered  to  the  towns 
under  much  the  same  terms  as  the 
offer  to  employees. 

The  mill  is  approximately  500  miles 
north  of  Toronto  and  the  largest  em¬ 
ployer  in  the  area.  The  power  plant  is 
about  50  miles  north  of  the  mill. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  deal  calls  for  Ontario  Hydro  to 
pay  $140  million  (Canadian)  for  the 
Smoky  Falls  plant  and  for  the  mill’s 
new  owners  to  receive  a  low-interest 
$60  million  loan  from  the  Times  Co. 
and  Dallas-based  Kimberly-Clark. 
The  mill  will  also  get  $34  million  and 
power  for  10  years  from  Ontario 
Hydro. 

A  further  $25  million  in  equity  and 
loans,  coupled  with  a  $15  million 
investment  to  upgrade  outdated  mill 
operations,  will  come  from  Montreal- 
based  papermaker  Tembec  Inc.,  for 
which  it  acquires  a  40%  interest  in  the 
mill. 


Elimination  of  the  jobs  was  seen  as 
inevitable  even  before  Smith’s  earlier 
decision  to  reduce  capacity.  The 
Times  reported  that  the  current 
arrangement  will  also  lead  to  layoffs, 
although  the  reductions  will  be  made 
gradually.  Instead  of  the  250  workers 
planned  for  the  cutback,  the  mill  will 
employ  670  workers  by  1995.  Another 
200  workers  will  be  hired  temporarily 
for  the  mill’s  modernization. 

According  to  the  Times  account, 
heavy  public  pressure  prodded  the 
provincial  government  to  agree  to  pay 
Ontario  Hydro  up  to  $247  million  if 
expansion  permits  were  not  ap¬ 
proved,  thereby  paving  the  way  for 
the  mill’s  transfer  to  its  workers.  In 
return,  the  Times  reported,  the  co¬ 
owners  raised  their  initial  loan  offer  to 
employees  —  but  not  to  the  towns  — 
by  50%. 

The  mill  had  earlier  reported  suc¬ 
cessful  production  of  newsprint  made 
with  small  quantities  of  pulp  from  old 
newspapers  that  had  not  been  de- 
inked.  It  had  planned  to  invest  in 
deinking  eventually  to  manufacture 
newsprint  with  a  higher  recycled- 
fiber  content. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


Mycro-Tek  to  OEM  TIC’s  black  box 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Wichita-based  Mycro-Tek  has 
finalized  an  agreement  with  Total 
Image  Corp.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  to 
incorporate  TIC  technology  into  its 
new  Mycro-Comp  ImageDesk. 

Contrary  to  a  July  27  E&P  report, 
Mycro-Tek  is  not  using  DPS/Type- 
craft  imaging  products.  The  Mycro- 
Comp  product’s  ImageManager  soft¬ 
ware  was  developed  entirely  in-house 
at  Mycro-Tek,  which  earlier  had 
demonstrated  and  considered  incor¬ 
porating  some  DPS/Typecraft  tech¬ 
nology.  It  also  said  it  had  “considered 
marketing"  DPS/Typecraft’s  Image 
Wire. 

Mycro-Tek  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Terry  Borchers  noted  that  Inde¬ 
pendent  Network  Systems’  photo 
service  was  brought  into  ImageDesk 
at  ANPA/TEC  using  technology  from 
TIC  (which  has  been  a  supplier  to 


INS).  At  the  time,  an  OEM  deal  had 
not  been  struck. 

“Mycro-Tek  is  using  an  abbre¬ 
viated  version  of  our  system  to 
acquire  their  photos,”  said  Wayne 
Werner,  senior  software  engineer  at 
Total  Image  Corp.  The  technology 
consists  of  TIC’s  Linker  and  its 
“black  box  to  obtain  the  wirephotos 
and  PhotoStream  photos.” 

Werner  said  TIC’s  black  box  sys¬ 
tem  “acts  as  a  superintelligent 
modem  for  the  wirephoto  services,” 
handling  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
material.  With  up  to  four  analog 
receivers,  two  analog  senders  and  AP 
PhotoStream  capability,  it  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  that  connects  via  GPIB  to 
TIC’s  Macintosh-based  Black  Magic 
product. 

Black  Magic  consists  of  three 
pieces  of  TIC  software  running  on  the 
Mac.  The  Linker  program  handles 
communications  between  the  Mac 


and  the  black  box.  The  other  two 
programs,  not  used  by  Mycro-Tek, 
are  the  Picture  Entry  System  to  enter 
pictures  into  the  database  automati¬ 
cally  and  delete  photos  when  the  disc 
is  full,  and  the  database  software 
itself. 

Werner  said  that  on  its  own  full 
picture  desk,  TIC  handles  all  images 
in  TIF  or  Adobe  PhotoShop  format — 
“It’s  your  choice  how  you  want  it 
delivered."’ 

He  said  that  “the  black  box  unit 
itself  is  not  tightly  tied  to  the  database 
management.  You  can  run  our  Linker 
without  using  the  automatic  picture 
entry  or  without  using  our  picture 
management  system”  to  pass  analog 
wirephotos  or  PhotoStream  pictures 
to  the  Mac. 

For  an  agreed-upon  time,  said  Wer¬ 
ner,  Mycro-Tek  has  exclusive  OEM 
rights  to  the  TIC  black  box.  He 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Another  partnership  inked 

Tandem  buys  into  Sit;  CText  expects  to  remain  a  Tandem  OEM  customer 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Earlier  this  month.  Tandem  Com¬ 
puters  Inc.,  Cupertino,  Calif.,  ac¬ 
quired  a  7.5%  equity  position  of 
undisclosed  value  in  Sacramento- 
based  System  Integrators  Inc. 

At  the  same  time.  Tandem  recog¬ 
nized  SII  as  a  “preferred  application 
vendor  and  integrator  to  the  news 
publishing  industry.”  Tandem’s  chief 
operating  officer,  Robert  C.  Marshall, 
joins  SII’s  board  of  directors. 

Founded  years  earlier  by  James 
Lennane,  System  Integrators  went 
public  and  by  spring  of  1988  was  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Within  a  few  months,  however,  Len¬ 
nane  sought  to  take  the  company  pri¬ 
vate  again,  then  cashed  out  when  an 
SII  management  group  bought  out  the 
company. 

The  formalized  arrangement  with 
Tandem  follows  alliances  and  part¬ 
nerships  developed  in  recent  years 
between  systems  vendors  and  be¬ 
tween  those  vendors  and  their  own 
suppliers.  Last  year’s  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  biggest  players, 
Atex  and  IBM,  highlighted  a  trend 
that,  by  preference,  contract  or 
investment,  had  already  taken  shape. 

Apart  from  the  technology,  closer 
relations  between  vendors  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  hardware  suppliers  sig¬ 
naled  a  new  approach  to  gain  market 
share,  visibility,  marketing  muscle 
and  breadth  in  product  lines,  not  to 
mention  possible  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  and  technical  assistance. 

Such  partnerships  emerged  as  the 
number  of  vendors  grew,  as  a  finite, 
even  slowly  diminishing  number  of 
customers  saw  their  industry  through 
two  years  of  recession,  and  as  ven¬ 
dors  shed  hardware  manufacturing 
operations  in  favor  of  one  or  more 
“standard”  platforms  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

SII  seemed  out  to  cover  all  bases. 
Before  this  latest  link  to  a  hardware 
supplier,  it  had  joined  a  strategic  mar¬ 
keting  and  development  alliance  with 
Digital  Technology  International,  de¬ 
veloper  of  Macintosh-based  publish¬ 
ing  systems. 

The  move  broadened  its  market 
and  product  line,  offering  choices  and 
filling  a  few  gaps.  While  preserving 
the  Tandem  processor,  it  began  of¬ 


fering  alternatives  to  its  own  front- 
end  hardware,  accommodating  DOS 
and  OS/2  machines  and  creating  a 
Macintosh  link  to  the  Tandem  data¬ 
base  that  permits  integration  of  DTI 
and  other  technology  with  its  own 
systems.  It  will  continue  to  sell  Mac- 
based  solutions  and  PC-based  work¬ 
stations. 

According  to  an  SII  statement,  the 
purpose  of  its  agreement  with  Tan¬ 
dem  is  to  strengthen  the  companies’ 
current  solutions  and  joint  product 
directions,  as  well  as  shorten  the  new- 
product  development  cycle. 

“The  new  arrangement  opens  up 
possibilities  for  closer  ties  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  worldwide  marketing,”  said 
SII  chief  executive  A1  Edwards. 


CText  and  Tandem 

More  recently,  CText  Inc.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  developed  a  large  PC- 
based  system  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
that  relies  on  a  Tandem  central  pro¬ 
cessor.  In  June,  however,  CText  en¬ 
tered  into  a  financial  and  marketing 
relationship  with  Atex  Inc.,  Billerica, 
Mass.,  SII’s  principal  competitor 
among  larger  newspapers  {E&P,  June 
15,  1991). 

Announcement  of  that  relationship 
led  to  speculation  that  CText  may 
abandon  Tandem-based  systems  for 
future  projects  because  Atex  is 
adopting  and  integrating  CText’s 
front  end  for  its  own  systems  based 
solely  on  IBM  computers — RISC  Sys¬ 
tem  6000  machines  and  PS/2  personal 


“The  new  arrangement  opens  up  possibilities  for 
closer  ties  in  development  and  worldwide  marketing,” 
said  SII  chief  executive  Al  Edwards. 


Fault-tolerant  processing  on  Tan¬ 
dem  computers,  where  the  SII  data¬ 
base  resides,  has  been  a  mainstay  of 
SII  publishing  systems  for  10  years. 
SII  began  working  with  Tandem  in 
1979,  introduced  the  Tandem-based 
System/55  in  1980  and  installed  the 
first  such  system  the  next  year  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

SII  spokesman  Roger  Peterson  said 
that,  as  far  as  doing  business  with  the 
newspaper  industry,  that  10-year  re¬ 
lationship  offers  Tandem  a  certain 
comfort  level. 

“We’ve  been  living  together  for  a 
while;  now  we’re  getting  married,” 
he  said. 

The  vendor  has  more  than  300  Tan¬ 
dem-based  installations  supporting 
470  separate  publications  at  various 
newspapers,  magazines  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

Peterson  called  the  arrangement  a 
chance  for  Tandem  to  get  closer  to 
one  of  the  “applications  areas  where 
they’ve  been  successful.” 

Among  other  areas.  Tandem  com¬ 
puters  are  also  used  in  banking  and 
the  telephone  industry,  which  SII  re¬ 
cently  approached  for  the  first  time  to 
provide  display  ad  systems  for  direc¬ 
tory  publishing. 


computers.  Last  year  Atex  became  an 
IBM  business  partner,  the  two 
cooperating  in  technology  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing  (E&P,  June  23, 
1990). 

According  to  Peterson,  SII’s  pre¬ 
ferred  status  as  an  OEM  customer 
means  that  newspapers  wanting  a 
Tandem-based  system  will  acquire 
them  through  SII. 

“CText  won’t  be  able  to  do  this 
again,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune  installation. 

“There’s  nothing,  legally,  that  Tan¬ 
dem  or  System  Integrators  can  do  to 
prevent  us  from  selling  Tandem- 
based  products,”  said  CText  product 
development  vice  president  Eugene 
Kiel.  “There  is  nothing  that’s  hap¬ 
pened  here  that  bars  us  from  doing 
anything  with  Tandem.” 

“A  potential  worst-case  scenario,” 
said  Kiel,  “would  be  our  contract 
could  lapse  with  Tandem,  in  which 
case  our  clients  would  probably  have 
to  buy  Tandem  equipment  directly 
from  Tandem.” 

CText  maintained  that  its  strategy 
continues  to  be  to  provide  a  multi¬ 
platform  product,  and  that  its  custom¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  get  Tandem-based 
systems.  Kiel  told  E&P  that  while 
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“the  Atex  arrangement  probably 
takes  us  in  some  different  direc¬ 
tions,”  his  company’s  multiserver 
product  “can  run  on  a  Tandem  as 
easily  as  it  can  run  on  a  486  PC  and  an 
[IBM]  RS6000.  We’re  not  generally 
apt  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  devel¬ 
oping  something  and  then  throw  it 
away.” 

Concerning  the  Tribune’s  Dateline 
project,  Kiel  said,  “Tandem  seems  to 
be  responding  to  our  needs  as  dili¬ 
gently  as  they  always  have,”  noting 
that  “for  some  period  of  time”  CText 
is  under  contract  to  supply  and  sup¬ 
port  the  Tandem  version  of  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

“Apparently  we  still  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  place”  with  Tandem,  said 
Kiel,  adding  that,  although  “to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  that  contract 
hasn’t  been  processed  by  Tandem 
yet,”  CText  anticipated  no  problems. 
He  said  Tandem  had  contacted  CText 
“the  day  before  the  announcement 
was  made,  and  our  understanding  is 
that  this  doesn’t  affect  our  ability  to 
do  anything  and  that  our  contracts  are 
still  in  force.  It’s  our  understanding 
that  we  will  continue  on  as  a  Tandem 
OEM.” 

Kiel  said  he  doubted  CText  will  get 
from  Tandem  “the  kind  of  discounts” 
available  to  System  Integrators,  or 
that  his  company  “will  do  the  kind  of 
volume  that  they’re  going  to  do  on 
Tandem-based  product.” 

However,  Tandem,  he  continued, 
is  “in  a  tough  spot  right  now.  They’ve 
lost  market  share  and  they  need  to 
regain  it.  I  think  their  move  with  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  was  a  good  one.  1  ap¬ 
plaud  it.  I  don’t  think  it’s  going  to 
affect  us.”  Kiel  did  allow  that  “the 
level  of  [Tandem’s]  agreement  with 
System  Integrators  prevented  us  from 
getting  the  type  of  agreement  we 
wanted  with  Tandem,”  and  said 
CText  maintained  a  “different  re¬ 
marketing  classification”  with  Tan¬ 
dem. 


Star  abandoned  CText’s  only  other 
large-scale  PC-based  project  and 
ordered  a  System/55  from  SIl. 

Apart  from  applications,  network¬ 
ing  and  communications  developed 
by  each  vendor,  both  companies’  sys¬ 
tems  utilize  common  platforms.  The 
Tribune  selected  workstations  run¬ 
ning  OS/2  with  Presentation  Manager 
linked  to  Tandem  fileservers  running 
Tandem’s  own  Guardian  operating 
system.  SII  now  links  to  the  Tandem 
its  new,  networked  Coyote/MTX 
workstations  that  combine  Coyote 
capabilities  and  the  independent  func¬ 
tionality  of  Intel  or  others’  machines 
running  OS/2. 


Ferag  posts 
see  orders 


Five  years  ago  System  Integrators 
Inc.  announced  a  letter  of  intent  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  (user  of  an  SII 
classified  ad  system)  for  a  $7.5  million 
front-end  system  consisting  of  more 
than  440  terminals  to  replace  Hendrix 
and  other,  older  proprietary  equip¬ 
ment  in  three  phases  by  1987. 

The  next  year,  however,  CText 
Inc.  had  a  contract  to  develop  a  new, 
5(X)-terminal  system  with  and  for  the 
Tribune.  That  system.  Dateline,  is 
still  going  in,  but  is  expected  to  start 
up  early  next  year,  according  to 
CText. 

Chicago  was  CText’s  first  major 
metro  order,  but  it  lost  a  later  round  to 
System  Integrators  when  the  Toronto 


Ferag  Inc.  announced  a  contract 
with  Toronto-based  Southam  News¬ 
papers  for  installation  of  a  Single 
Copy  Conveyor  at  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  and  another  at  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  as  well  as  an  option  for  an 
additional  conveyor  at  each  plant. 

The  see  at  the  Spectator  will  feed 
three  inserters  on  line  and  two  stack¬ 
ers.  The  Citizen’s  SCC  will  feed  one 
double-out  inserter  on  line  and  three 
stackers. 

Also,  the  Tampa  Tribune  ordered 
an  SCC,  which  will  join  the  six  others 
there  next  April. 

OSHA  undecided 
on  interim 

ergonomic  standard 

The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  has  not  de¬ 
cided  if  it  will  act  on  a  petition  to  issue 
a  temporary  standard  governing 
workplace  ergonomics  to  protect  em¬ 
ployees  from  the  risk  of  cumulative 
trauma  disorders.  It  expects  to  begin 
the  procedure  to  adopt  regulations  on 
repetitive  motion  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  and  30  other 
unions  submitted  the  petition  for  an 
“emergency”  standard  {E&P,  Aug. 
17),  calling  the  repetitive  stress  inju¬ 
ries  (RSI)  a  “workplace  epidemic” 
and  “pl£^ue  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.”*  As  many  as  one-fifth  of  Guild 
members  reportedly  have  RSI-related 
symptoms. 

Reporting  on  the  request,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  quoted  OSHA  spokes¬ 
man  Doug  Fuller  as  saying  such  tem¬ 
porary  standards  are  “extremely 
rare,”  and  to  be  adopted  must  ad¬ 
dress  a  “grave  and  immediate 
threat.” 


Retired  GATF, 
Rockwell  exec 
dies  suddenly 

Gilbert  W.  Bassett,  retired  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation  and  former 
president  of  the  MGD  Graphics  Sys¬ 
tems  division  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional,  died  July  27  shortly  after  col¬ 
lapsing  during  a  visit  to  Holland, 
Mich. 

The  printing  industry  executive 
lived  in  Pittsburgh,  where  the  GATF 
is  based.  He  retired  in  1988  after 
serving  the  foundation  for  14  years, 
during  which  it  tripled  in  size  to  3,(X)0 
members  from  82  countries  and  its 
budget  grew  to  $5.3  million.  Bassett 
also  led  a  major  renovation  of 
GATF’s  facilities  in  1980,  including 
an  $868,(K)0  renovation  of  its  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  addition  of  $2.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  printing  equipment. 

At  MGD  Graphic  Systems,  Bassett 
served  in  several  sales  and  adminis¬ 
trative  positions,  becoming  Miehle 
division  sales  vice  president,  opera¬ 
tions  vice  president  and  president.  In 
1%7  he  was  appointed  group  vice 
president  of  M(j1D  Graphic  Systems. 
Two  years  later  he  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  eight-plant  company. 

Over  the  past  20  years  he  received 
numerous  industry  awards.  In  1988  a 
scholarship  was  established  in  his 
name  by  the  National  Scholarship 
Trust  Fund,  a  GATF  affiliate. 

LaserMaster  to 
relicense  Truelmage 

Minneapolis-based  LaserMaster 
Technologies  Inc.  has  been  granted 
rights  to  relicense  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Truelmage  page  description  soft¬ 
ware,  which  offers  compatibility  with 
Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s  PostScript  lan¬ 
guage.  The  agreement  permits  Laser¬ 
Master  to  market  its  enhanced  ver¬ 
sion  of  Truelmage  to  printer  makers 
and  other  original  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  company  said  its  version 
includes  direct  printer  drivers  from 
Microsoft  Windows  and  its  own  Tur- 
boRes  resolution  enhancement. 

Santa  Fe  signs 
with  Coiiier-Jackson 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  has 
licensed  CompuServe/Collier-Jack- 
son’s  World  Class  Series  advertising, 
classified,  payroll,  general  ledger  and 
accounts  payable  systems.  Installa¬ 
tion  began  in  the  spring. 
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Atlanta  dispute  over  syndicated  features 

The  Journal  and  Constitution  doesn’t  want  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News’ 
Atlanta  metro  edition  to  carry  the  same  features  it  does 


By  David  Astor 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Gwinnett  Daily  News  have 
very  different  opinions  about  the  right 
to  carry  syndicated  features  in  Geor¬ 
gia’s  biggest  city. 

The  Duluth,  Ga.-based  Daily  News 
now  has  a  metro  Atlanta  edition  (see 
August  17)  containing  a  number 
of  syndicated  features  also  carried  by 
the  Journal  and  Constitution. 

This  has  angered  the  Journal  and 
Constitution,  which  —  like  most  large 
dailies  —  pays  syndicates  extra  for 
territorial  exclusivity  on  the  features 
it  buys. 

Journal  and  Constitution  publisher 
Jay  Smith,  when  contacted,  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  paper  has  “raised  the 
issue”  of  the  Daily  News  edition’s 
features  with  at  least  half  a  dozen 
syndicates.  But  Smith  declined  to 
give  E&P  any  details  about  what  the 
Journal  and  Constitution  wants,  how 
the  discussions  are  going,  or  what  — 
such  as  possibly  file  a  lawsuit  —  it 
might  do  if  the  discussions  don’t  work 
out  to  its  satisfaction. 

Daily  News  publisher  Thomas 
Jones  said  “we’re  aware”  that  the 
Journal  and  Constitution  has  “cor¬ 
responded  with  various  syndicates” 
about  the  feature  exclusivity  matter, 
and  referred  E&P  to  a  New  York 
Times  Company  legal  representative 
for  further  comment. 

George  Freeman  —  senior  counsel 
with  the  Times  company,  which  owns 
the  Gwinnett  paper  —  said  “we’re 
flattered”  that  the  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  “fears  competition”  from 
the  Daily  News  enough  to  raise  the 
feature  exclusivity  issue  with  syndi¬ 
cates. 

But  Freeman  added  that  he  thinks 
what  the  Journal  and  Constitution  is 
doing  is  wrong,  noting  that  the  Daily 
News  should  be  allowed  to  compete 
on  “a  level  playing  field.” 

Freeman  further  stated  that  “the 
Daily  News  has  always  had  circula¬ 
tion  in  Atlanta,”  and  “has  had  a 
metro  edition  going  to  Atlanta  for  at 
least  three  years.”  He  said  this  edi¬ 
tion  has  undergone  some  “cosmetic 
changes”  recently  to  increase  its  visi¬ 
bility. 


There  has  also  reportedly  been  a 
recent  significant  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  outlets  where  people  can  buy 
the  Daily  News  in  the  non-Gwinnett 


This  graphic  holds  water. 


UPS  has  'Beakman’ 

A  graphic  with  simple  science 
experiments  kids  can  do  at  home  has 
been  introduced  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

Each  weekly  installment  of  “U  Can 
With  Beakman”  answers  a  reader 
question  via  a  step-by-step  project 
outlining  the  materials  needed,  proce¬ 
dure  involved,  and  explanation  for 
the  experiment. 

Some  of  the  questions  answered 
include:  How  is  paper  recycled?  How 
do  cameras  work?  How  can  a  ship 
made  of  metal  float?  How  can  one  tv 
channel  be  watched  while  another  is 
being  videotaped? 

“Beakman”  is  by  Jok  Church,  who 
has  been  tiie  news  director  of  a  Sacra¬ 
mento  radio  station,  writer/editor  of 
the  Star  Wars  Fan  Club  Magazine, 
special  project  manager  for  Lucas- 
film,  and  more. 

His  syndicated  feature,  which 
started  in  California’s  Marin  Indepen¬ 
dent  Journal,  is  available  in  color  or 
black  and  white. 


County  Atlanta  area  (see  E&P, 
August  17). 

The  Daily  News,  continued  Free¬ 
man,  has  carried  some  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  features  in  question  longer  than 
the  Journal  and  Constitution  has. 

Some  of  the  features  published  by 
the  Daily  News  as  well  as  one  or  both 
of  the  Atlanta  papers  are  among  the 
most  popular  in  the  country.  Comics 
include  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  M. 
Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United, 
“Blondie”  by  Dean  Young  and  Stan 
Drake  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watter- 
son  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
“Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of 
King,  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  by  Chris 
Browne  of  King,  “The  Far  Side”  by 
Gary  Larson  of  Universal,  “For  Bet¬ 
ter  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston 
of  Universal,  “B.C.”  by  Johnny  Hart 
of  Creators  Syndicate,  and  “Shoe”  by 
Jeff  MacNelly  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices. 

When  called  by  E&P,  Universal 
vice  president/sales  Robert  Duffy 
said  he  didn’t  want  to  comment  speci¬ 
fically  about  how  discussions  over  the 
Atlanta  matter  were  going.  He  did 
note  that  the  syndicate  was  contacted 
by  the  Journal  and  Constitution  “sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,”  and  added,  “We’re 
trying  to  work  it  out  in  an  amicable 
way.  We  hope  that  something  is 
settled  [soon].” 

Syndicates,  of  course,  prefer  to  sell 
to  two  newspapers  rather  than  one  in 
most  cases.  It  is  newspapers,  not  syn¬ 
dicates,  which  virtually  always  do  the 
asking  for  territorial  exclusivity. 

Exclusivity  has  been  a  controver¬ 
sial  issue  for  years.  Decades  ago, 
some  large  dailies  paid  for  a  huge 
amount  of  territory  —  even  a  whole 
state  —  to  prevent  other  papers  from 
running  the  same  feature.  More 
recently,  there  was  a  trend  toward 
decreased  exclusivity  (see  E&P, 
February  1,  1986)  because  of  reasons 
such  as  the  threat  of  lawsuits  and  the 
fact  that  many  large  dailies  had  less 
far-flung  circulation  than  they  used 
to. 

In  1991 ,  most  major  papers  still  ask 
for  exclusivity;  it’s  just  that  many  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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them  buy  a  smaller  geographical  area 
than  before.  Yet  the  size  of  this  area 
continues  to  vary  —  some  papers  ask 
for  a  limited  metro  area,  some  ask  for 
surrounding  counties  as  well,  and 
some  have  a  mileage  formula. 

Syndicates  did  report  that  some  big 
metro  dailies  are  getting  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  maintaining  exclusivity  than 
they  were  five  years  ago,  although 
they  are  still  less  interested  than 
decades  ago.  Reasons  for  this  in¬ 
creased  concern  include  the  current 
recession  and  stronger  competition 
from  a  number  of  suburban  dailies. 

Suburban  papers  usually  end  up 
with  less  territorial  exclusivity  than 
metro  papers  do  because  they  tend  to 
have  less  circulation  in  a  nearby  city 
than  a  city  daily  has  in  nearby  sub¬ 
urbs,  according  to  syndicates. 
Indeed,  some  big-city  dailies  sell 
more  papers  in  a  suburb  than  the  sub¬ 
urb's  paper  does  in  its  own  area. 

Also,  syndicates  noted  that  big-city 
dailies  end  up  with  exclusive  rights  to 
many  features  because  they  tend  to 
take  more  chances  on  new  offerings 
than  suburban  dailies  —  which  often 
wait  to  see  if  a  comic  or  column 
becomes  popular  first.  Syndicates, 
however,  said  this  is  not  the  case  in  all 
newspaper  markets. 


Calif,  papers  have  graphic  dispute 


The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  re¬ 
cently  accused  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  of  plagiarizing  much  of  an 
informational  graphic  about  ways 
computer  users  can  avoid  health 
problems. 

In  response,  the  Examiner  said  it 
had  no  idea  the  graphic  was  created 
by  the  Mercury  News.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  paper  added  that  it  never 
claimed  the  graphic  was  entirely  its 
own,  having  credited  the  KRTN 
Graphics  Network  as  the  source. 

Mercury  News  design  director 
Bryan  Monroe  made  the  plagiarism 
charge  in  a  July  29  letter  to  Examiner 
graphics  editor  Kelly  Frankeny, 
writing  that  he  was  "very  disturbed” 
when  he  saw  the  Examiner’s  version 
of  the  graphic. 

“(It)  was  well-rendered,”  Monroe 
stated,  “but  that  graphic,  which  you 
credited  as  being  the  original  work  of 
Examiner  artist  Chris  Morris,  was 
done  by  Mercury  News  artist  David 
Miller  and  had  appeared  in  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News  some  six  months  before. 
That  graphic,  originally  done  by  hand 
by  Miller  and  later  redrawn  into  Mac- 
Draw  II  for  transmission  over  the 


KRTN  Graphics  Network,  had  been 
lifted  directly  from  the  network, 
taken  into  Freehand  to  add  color  and 
modify  some  of  the  figures,  and 
passed  off  as  an  Examiner  graphic. 

“Yes,  you  gave  KRTN  a  source 
credit  in  ^point  type,  but  what,  other 
than  change  the  race  of  some  of  the 
figures  and  the  swapping  around  of 
some  elements,  did  Morris  or  the 
Examiner  do  to  merit  credit?  Not  one 
word  in  the  text  was  changed,  and 
every  graphic  element  was  plagiar¬ 
ized. 

“I  don’t  think  that  sourcing  KRTN 
is  enough  on  a  graphic  that  ran  sub¬ 
stantially  as  drawn  by  someone  else.” 

Copies  of  Monroe’s  letter  were  sent 
to  E&P,  KRTN,  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  (KRTN’s  marketer),  and  others. 

E&P  contacted  Frankeny,  and  she 
responded  to  the  Mercury  News  let¬ 
ter  both  verbally  and  by  faxing  the 
written  reply  she  had  sent  to  Monroe 
earlier  this  month. 

Frankeny  opened  her  letter  by  not¬ 
ing  that  she  was  “very  disappointed” 
that  the  Mercury  News  had  made 
“direct  allegations  about  plagiarism” 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


TV  TOONS.  LOONY.  BUT  TRUE. 


Richard  Orlin  grew  up  in  the  age  of  televi¬ 
sion.  Along  with  a  lot  of  your  readers.  Who 
are  tied  to  the  tube  today,  as  well  as  to  your 
entertainment  pages. 

Those  readers  will  laugh  at  and  love  Orlin's 
pokes  and  prods  about  living  in  A.D.  TV.  And 
they'll  enjoy  his  comic  punches  at  VCRs, 
satellite  TVs,  soap  operas  and  other  media. 


Along  with  our  other  comics  packaged 
weekly,  including  Business  As  Usum.  Sports 
Trivia  and  Teeing  Off. 

Call  toll-free  8(X)-445-4555*  for  a  free  sample 
of  TV  Toons.  A  big  part  of  our  Comics  and 
Entertainment  pacl^ges  that  tie  up  readership 
and  revenues. 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0190 
*  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 

—  and  had  sent  copies  of  its  letter  to 
the  media  —  before  getting  an  expla¬ 
nation  from  the  Examiner. 

“The  truth  is  that  we  took  the  infor¬ 
mation,  not  from  a  MacDraw  II  file 
moved  over  the  KRTN  Graphics  Net¬ 
work,  but  from  a  handout  given  at  an 
Examiner  RSI  [repetitive  strain 
injury]  training  session  ....  (I)t  was 
solely  sourced  to  Knight-Ridder/Tri- 
bune  News,  a  service  that  we  sub¬ 
scribe  to.” 

Frankeny  told  E&P  that  the  June  14 
issue  of  APME  News  had  carried  the 
graphic  —  with  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  publication  credit¬ 
ing  KRTN,  not  the  Mercury  News. 

She  added  in  her  letter  to  Monroe 
that  the  Examiner  artist  “took  the 
information,  redrew  it,  and  colorized 
it”  —  and  made  the  graphic  “more 
detailed  and  rendered  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  drawing.” 

Frankeny  said  the  Examiner  would 
not  have  run  the  graphic  if  it  had 
known  the  Mercury  News  had  cre¬ 
ated  it.  “It  is  our  policy,”  she  wrote, 
“not  to  use  anything  that  moves  over 
the  KRTN  wires  that  has  originated  at 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  or  any 
other  graphic  from  a  Bay  area  news¬ 
paper  as  a  source  of  information. 

She  further  stated  that  graphics 
wires  and  newspapers  —  including 
the  Mercury  News  —  frequently  take 
drawings  from  other  sources,  redraw 
them,  credit  themselves,  and  source 
the  original  information. 

— David  Astor 

King  wins  a  lawsuit 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Thomas 
P.  Griesa  entered  judgments  totaling 
more  than  $100,000  against  34  New 
York  metropolitan  area  retailers  sell¬ 
ing  unauthorized  and  counterfeit  mer¬ 
chandise  featuring  the  Betty  Boop 
character. 

Among  the  instituters  of  the  lawsuit 
was  King  Features  Syndicate,  which 
distributed  the  now-defunct  “Betty 
Boop  and  Friends”  comic.  Even 
without  a  comic,  Betty  Boop  is  still 
one  of  the  company’s  most  successful 
licensed  properties,  according  to  a 
King  spokesperson. 

AAEC’s  new  leaders 

Brian  Basset  of  the  Seattle  Times 
has  become  the  1991-92  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists. 

Basset,  who  also  does  the  “Adam” 
comic  for  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 


had  been  the  president-elect  under 
1990-91  A.AEC  president  Mike  Keefe 
of  the  Denver  Post  and  North  America 
Syndicate  (NAS). 

Jim  Larrick  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  was  voted  the  new  presi¬ 
dent-elect  under  Basset. 

The  new  vice  president  is  Vance 
Rodewalt  of  the  Calgary  Herald  and 
Miller  Features,  the  new  secretary- 
treasurer  is  Kevin  “KAL”  Kal- 
laughter  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate,  and  the 
new  directors  are  Chuck  Asay  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph, 
Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Tribune  Media  Services,  and  Joel 
Pett  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  and  NAS. 

Auction  at  museum 

San  Francisco’s  Cartoon  Art 
Museum  recently  auctioned  about  60 
originals  as  part  of  this  year’s 
$100,000  fund-raising  campaign  to 
offset  increased  costs  associated  with 
expansion. 

Among  the  comics  donated  for  sale 
were  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  M. 
Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
“The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  “Doones- 
bury”  by  Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  “Dennis  the  Men¬ 
ace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of  North 
America  Syndicate,  and  “Mother 
Goose  and  (jrimm”  by  Mike  Peters  of 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

The  museum  —  based  at  665  Third 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107  — 
also  announced  that  it  is  offering  a  10- 
week  class  starting  September  23 
called  “The  Art  &  Business  of 
Illustration.” 

Teachers  include  Playboy  cartoon¬ 
ist  Alden  Erikson  and  the  museum’s 
Barry  Gantt.  Chronicle  Features  edi¬ 
tor/general  manager  Stuart  Dodds 
will  be  a  guest  speaker. 

Novel  by  cartoonist 

Political  cartoonist  Jeff  Danziger  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  novel  that  will  be  released  Sep¬ 
tember  16. 

Doubleday,  the  book’s  publisher, 
described  Rising  Like  the  Tucson  as  a 
“darkly  comic  novel  about  the  final 
chaotic  stages  of  the  Vietnam  War.” 
Danziger  served  in  Vietnam  as  an 
intelligence  officer  in  1970  and  1971. 

Another  editorial  cartoonist,  sports 
artist  Drew  Litton  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  Newspaper 


'Ask  Shagg'  cartoonist  Peter  Guren  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  recently 
appeared  at  Sea  World  of  Ohio, 
where  he  sketched  his  dog  character, 
whales,  and  more. 


Enterprise  Association,  has  done  his 
sixth  annual  Denver  Broncos  football 
team  poster.  It  includes  a  1991  season 
schedule,  cartoons,  and  more. 

Litton  has  also  created  a  similar 
poster  for  the  University  of  Colorado 
Buffaloes  football  team. 

Barber  is  appointed 

TimesFax,  the  daily  facsimile 
digest  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
named  Dan  Barber  as  its  sales  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  4 1 -year-old  Barber  was  a  sales 
executive  for  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  and  New  York  Times 
Syndicate  from  1978  to  1989.  Since 
then,  he  has  worked  for  States  News 
Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  PR 
Data  Systems  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

TimesFax,  launched  in  Japan  last 
year,  is  transmitted  to  fax  machines 
as  well  as  personal  computers.  A  sec¬ 
ond  edition  for  cruise  ships  was  intro¬ 
duced  this  January,  and  an  Australian 
edition  began  July  1. 

Patricia  Ecke,  the  publisher  of 
TimesFax,  made  the  Barber  announce¬ 
ment. 

An  education  series 

An  eight-part  series  on  American 
education  has  been  released  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

Writers  include  NEA  columnist 
Chuck  Stone,  Secretary  of  Education 
Lamar  Alexander,  North  Carolina 
Senator  (and  former  Duke  University 
president)  Terry  Sanford,  Drew  Uni¬ 
versity  president  (and  former  New 
Jersey  Governor)  Thomas  Kean,  and 
teachers. 

The  articles,  which  come  with 
graphics  and  photos,  can  run  as  a 
series  or  individually.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  to  non-NEA  papers,  too. 
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calmly  as  possible  down  the  middle  of 
the  street  past  the  Lenin  Museum; 
behind  them  army  troops  shoved  emp¬ 
ty  buses  and  streetcars  into  barri¬ 
cades  blocking  all  the  Kremlin  gates. 

Things  looked  dire.  It  seemed  only 
a  question  of  time  until  some  mistake 
flashed  events  into  a  riot,  even  gun¬ 
fire,  but  it  didn’t  happen.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  “reporters”  moved  out  to  find 
out  why. 

They  found  a  coup  that  never  got 
off  the  ground. 

They  found  Muscovites  grimly  but 
ostentatiously  waving  from  rooftops 
and  construction  scaffolding  the 
white,  blue  and  red  flag  of  pre-1917 
Russia.  Someone  had  a  lot  of  those 
flags  stored  up. 

They  found  Soviet  paratroopers 
lazing  atop  their  armored  personnel 
carriers,  exchanging  souvenirs  with 
citizens  as  if  killing  time  until  a  parade 
started,  not  a  fight. 

They  chatted  with  stoic  Russians  in 
lines  hundreds  of  persons  long  wait¬ 
ing,  despite  the  coup,  for  a  dingy  store 
to  open  which  might  or  might  not — if 
they  ever  got  to  the  head  of  the  line — 
have  at  a  high  price  the  required  uni¬ 
forms  for  their  children’s  impending 
back-to-school  days. 

They  heard  demonstrators  ask 
teen-age  soldiers  if  they  would  shoot 
their  friends;  their  mothers.  “No,” 
said  the  troops.  “No,”  said  their 
sergeants. 

They  found  an  American  Embassy 
where  CNN  circuits  are  not  con¬ 
nected  by  the  Soviets  until  10:30  each 
morning,  with  a  broken  Xerox 
machine,  and  with  charge  James  Col¬ 
lins  on  the  phone  to  President  Bush. 

They  saw  demonstrators  scramble 
atop  tanks  with  guitars  and  harmoni¬ 
cas  to  sing  songs,  battling  the  coup 
with  music,  not  Molotov  cocktails. 

The  Americans  witnessed  a  haunt¬ 
ing  scene  out  of  Les  Miserables — a 
vast  phalanx  of  students  sweeping 
under  a  blazing,  orange  sunset  down 
the  street  by  the  thousands,  passing 
beside  the  cramped,  never-finished 
U.S.  Embassy  compound,  washing  in 
a  seething  mass  around  trees,  cars, 
bushes,  statues  and  buses  en  route  to 
Boris  Yeltsin’s  White  House  head¬ 
quarters.  Yet,  something  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  Les  Miz — here  there  were 
more  than  students;  they  were  of  all 
ages,  in  all  manner  of  colorful  dress; 
with  the  flags  of  several  Soviet 
republics,  and  with  no  guns.  Every¬ 
where  there  were  brave  smiles,  some 
washed  by  tears. 


Of  course,  some  violence  ensued. 
Four  lives  were  lost.  At  least  a  couple 
of  tanks  were  set  afire — as  they  fled — 
but  almost  everywhere  soldiers  did 
not  shoot  citizens  and  citizens  did  not 
burn  soldiers. 

By  the  coup’s  second  dawn  none  of 
Moscow’s  score  of  independent 
newspapers  was  on  the  street,  al¬ 
though  a  few  of  them  had  got  some 
Xeroxed  fliers  out. 

Soviet  editors  told  Freedom  Forum 
questioners  that  they  had  gathered 
news  all  day  and  done  all  their  pre¬ 
press  work;  but  in  Russia  all  the  few 
newspaper  presses  and  all  the  news¬ 
print  and  all  the  distribution  remains 
under  government  control.  No  paper, 
except  the  Communist  Party’s 
Pravda,  was  allowed  to  publish  that 
morning. 

Izvestia  could  have  printed,  editors 
said,  but,  when  its  managers  refused 
to  publish  Boris  Yeltsin’s  challenges 
to  the  coup  plotters,  the  paper’s  jour¬ 
nalists  walked  out  in  protest.  That 
closed  down  Izvestia  and,  along  with 
it,  to  the  dismay  of  foreign  editor  Vla¬ 
dimir  Abarinov,  went  several  smaller 
papers,  including  his  Nizavisi- 
maya  Gazeta,  which  uses  Izvestia’ s 
presses,  too. 

(By  the  third  day  these  free  press 
publications  were  coming  back  to 
market,  though  still  troubled  by  gen¬ 
eral  shortage  of  newsprint.  A^ioadcast 
stations  were  popping  back  onto  the 
air,  and  the  1 10  Western  correspon¬ 
dents  who  normally  work  in  Moscow 
were  nearly  all  back  on  the  job, 
snatched  from  August  vacations  all 
over  the  globe.) 

To  gain  perspective,  the  visiting 
Americans  listened  to  Embassy  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  chief  John  Katzka  describe 
how  newsprint  is  normally  appor¬ 
tioned  based  on  number  of  “subscrib¬ 
ers,”  and  how  only  the  post  office 
“knows”  who  a  paper’s  subscribers 
are. 

They  heard  Boris  Notkin,  host  of 
the  Good  Evening  Moscow  show, 
assess  the  “political  theater”  that  has 
characterized  much  of  Soviet  broad¬ 
casting. 

At  Moscow  State  University’s 
school  of  journalism  they  saw  stu¬ 
dents  clustered  in  entryways  of  the 
decrepit  building,  gathered  around 
radios,  somberly  listening,  eyes 
downcast,  silent  as  a  Radio  Moscow 
announcer  read  over  and  over  the 
emergency  proclamation. 

“It  is  all  over.  Our  profession  is  all 
over,”  said  one  grimly.  Yet  the  mood 
still  was  one  more  of  hope  than  of 
despair. 

Journalism  Dean  Yassen  Zas- 
soursky  had  been  jumping  rope  in  his 
morning  exercises  when  the  first  bad 
news  came.  He  hurried  to  be  with  his 


students. 

Graduate  researcher  Nadezhda 
Khromchenko  said  she  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  a  phone  call  from  a  professor 
friend  at  Nashville  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  “to  tell  me  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  in  my  very  own  country.” 

Professor  Svetlana  Kolesnik  said, 
“I  don’t  know  what  young  journalists 
will  do.  We  had  planned  to  teach  them 
to  report  the  news;  we  will  still  try,  if 
we  can.” 

Graduate  student  Natalia  Stebret- 
sova  had  been  packing  for  an  ex¬ 
change  year  at  Stanford  University. 

“I  hope  I  still  can  go,”  she  re¬ 
marked  with  a  sigh,  “I  heard  it  first 
from  a  friend  who  called  from  her 
newspaper  saying,  ‘Well,  I’m  prob¬ 
ably  out  of  a  job;  there  are  tanks  out¬ 
side  the  window.’  ” 

“We’re  in  a  kind  of  shock  this 
morning,”  said  student  Dennis 
Molehnor,  who  had  studied  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  who  was  moonlighting  as 
a  reporter  for  the  nearly  two  million- 
circulation  Komsomolskaya  Pravda. 
“Two  days  ago  we  had  just  about  the 
most  free  press  in  the  world;  now  we 
don’t  know.  We  just  don’t  know.” 

A  day  later  the  tanks  were  gone. 
The  students  were  in  class.  Natalia 
was  finishing  her  packing.  Her  friend 
at  the  newspaper  still  had  a  job.  Rus¬ 
sia  had  a  renewed  chance  for  a  free 
press,  free  speech,  free  spirit. 

The  Freedom  Forum  delegation 
moved  on  to  see  President  Havel  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  prime  minister 
in  Hungary,  and  President  Walesa  in 
Poland,  before  deciding  in  Berlin  on 
an  initial  $110,000  grant  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  AP  wire  service  news  for  10  of 
East  Europe’s  emerging,  independent 
newspapers. 

Lech  Walesa  summed  it  up  in  the 
conference  room  of  his  presidential 
residence,  just  off  the  phone  with 
Boris  Yeltsin; 

“Poland  can  be  and  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  for  the  Russians,”  he  asserted, 
recalling  his  nation’s  victory  over 
martial  law. 

“Our  entire  revolution  was  created 
by  a  free  press  and  free  thought.  I 
would  not  be  here  without  a  free  flow 
of  information.  We  owe  the  free  press 
a  lot,  but  we  must  count  on  you  for  so 
much  more.  We  all  have  to  press  fur¬ 
ther  forward.” 

AP  adds  to 
weather  maps 

The  Associated  Press  has  added  a 
grayscale  national  weather  map  to  its 
graphics  capabilities  and  is  redesign¬ 
ing  its  other  national  and  regional 
weather  maps  to  make  them  easier  to 
understand,  the  AP  has  announced. 
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that  the  bills  to  free  the  RBOCs  came  not  from  congres¬ 
sional  policy  assessments  or  from  the  executive  branch 
but  sprang  instead  from  RBOCs’  corporate  suites. 

The  RBOCs,  Spievack  said,  “dislike  the  way  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  have  been  applied  to  them,  and  seek  legislative 
relief  from  their  enforcement  under  the  guise  of  American 
competitiveness.” 

“What  they  want  is  retroactive  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws,”  he  charged. 

Spievack  said  there  were  only  two  ways  to  preserve 
competitive  markets:  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  stringent  regulation,  and  both  involve  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  in  the  market. 

“The  conventional  wisdom,  now  so  much  in  political 
vogue,  is  that  ‘free  markets’  take  care  of  themselves,”  he 
said.  “They  don’t  need  so-called  corrective  measures 
imposed  by  government  interference.  While  the  notion  is 
attractive  to  major  business  interests  and  their  econom¬ 
ists,  we  have  too  many  proofs,  both  in  history  and  current 
events,  demonstrating  the  devastating  speciousness  of  its 
currency.  The  airline,  savings  and  loan,  securities  and 
banking  industries  are  only  the  most  startling  examples  of 
common  disasters  created  by  regulatory  forbearance  and 
lax  Clayton  and  Sherman  [antitrust]  act  enforcement,” 
Spievack  charged. 

“There  is  no  middle  ground.  If  legislation  pending 
before  Congress  is  to  be  about  changing  the  law,  it  cannot 
simply  lift  the  AT&T  consent  decree.  It  must  establish  a 
regulatory  framework  of  conditions  that  provide  for  ulti¬ 
mate  relief  under  circumstances  which  assure  that  the 
underlying  goals  of  the  antitrust  laws  will  be  fulfilled.  Any 
other  course  amounts  to  little  more  than  exemption  by 
silence.  It  leaves  monopoly  power  totally  unfettered  to 
sweep  away  every  vestige  of  equable  conditions  for  com¬ 
petitive  markets  and  competitive  enterprise,”  Spievack 
stated. 

The  Information  Industry  Association — comprised  of 
companies  that  generate,  distribute,  transmit  and  use 
information  products  and  services — weighed  in  in  favor  of 
removing  the  restrictions  on  the  RBOCs  but  does  not 
believe  that  the  lack  of  RBOC  participation  is  adversely 
impacting  the  U.S.  information  industry,  IIA  senior  vice 
president  Ken  Allen  said. 

Allen  said  IIA  believes  competitive  concerns  about 
RBOCs  controlling  local  exchange  telephone  services  are 
“legitimate  and  serious”  and  stem  from  the  overwhelming 
dependence  of  information  service  providers  upon  the 
monopoly  local  exchange  carriers  to  deliver  their  products 
to  the  public. 

He  said  the  Justice  Department  was  “ill-equipped”  to 
monitor  anticompetitive  behavior  by  the  RBOCs. 

“The  FCC  seems  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  regu¬ 
latory  guidance  for  full  and  fair  competition.  As  Judge 
Greene  aptly  pointed  out,  federal  regulations  were 
inadequate  to  police  the  Bell  System  prior  to  divestiture.” 

Nor,  he  said,  was  protection  for  competition  likely  to 
emerge  from  the  states,  where  regulatory  authorities  lack 
resources  and  “are  challenged  by  the  fact  that  RBOCs 
operate  simultaneously  in  several  states  without  being 
obliged  to  share  information  with  other  states  in  their 
regions.” 

Allen  suggested  Congress  re-examine  antitrust  statutes, 
particularly  the  Tunney  Act,  because  Judge  Greene’s 
decision  raises  unique  issues  about  the  role  of  the  courts  in 
the  antitrust  process.  It  could  examine  the  role  of  the 


Justice  Department,  whose  abrupt  about-face  on  RBOC 
issues  “should  trouble  all  those  concerned  with  continuity 
and  consistency  in  antitrust  enforcement.” 

Also  of  concern  to  IIA  is  the  fact  that  Judge  Greene 
lifted  the  restriction  “despite  recognizing  the  problems 
that  RBOC  entry  foreshadowed  for  the  information  ser¬ 
vices  industry  and  without  instituting  any  safeguards  to 
deter  anticompetitive  conduct,”  Allen  testified. 

IIA  advocated  a  two-part  process.  “First,”  he 
explained,  “theoretically  sound  safeguards  should  be 
established  and  those  safeguards  tested,  and  modified  if 
necessary,  in  an  information  services  marketplace  in 
which  the  RBOCs  would  be  free  to  provide  specified 
enhanced  network-based  information  services. 

“Second,  only  after  a  suitable  period  of  testing  and 
refinement  of  the  safeguards  in  the  marketplace — assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  the  safeguards  prove  workable  and 
effective — the  remaining  information  service  restrictions 
could  be  removed,”  he  said. 

Ronald  J.  Binz,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Utility  Consumer  Advocates  (NASUCA),  said  the 
group’s  unanimous  opinion  was  that  “consumers  will  pay 
a  price  for  RBOC  entry  into  manufacturing  and  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

“We  expect  monopoly  phone  prices  to  rise  and  com¬ 
petition  in  these  two  markets  to  lessen.  Congress  should 
act  to  maintain  the  current  balance  struck  by  the  existing 
restrictions.  If  entry  is  permitted  in  either  market,  con¬ 
sumer  protections  should  be  enacted  to  insulate  consum¬ 
ers  from  the  negative  effects  of  the  RBOCs  entry  into 
information  services  and  manufacturing.  However,  statu¬ 
tory  and  regulatory  protections  are  second-best  and  we 
doubt  they  will  be  effective.” 


It  could  examine  the  role  of  the 
Justice  Department,  whose  abrupt 
about-face  on  RBOC  issues  “should 
trouble  all  those  concerned  with 
continuity  and  consistency  in  antitrust 
enforcement.” 


NASUCA  said  RBOCs,  directly  and  indirectly,  will 
charge  their  captive  customers  for  some  of  the  costs 
associated  with  new  businesses  and  such  cross  subsidiza¬ 
tion  “cannot  be  effectively  inhibited  by  regulators.  The 
result  for  ratepayers  is  predictable:  telephone  rates  that 
are  higher  than  they  need  to  be.” 

RBOCs,  he  said,  “cannot  be  trusted  to  play  by  the 
rules  ....  It  is  not  because  they  are  venal.  Instead,  they 
are  provided,  by  virtue  of  their  significant  role  as  the  near 
monopoly  provider  of  local  telephone  service,  with  the 
means  and  an  irresistible  opportunity  to  make  extra 
money  in  their  pursuits,”  Binz  testified. 

Their  entry  into  manufacturing  and  information  services 
will  add  to  state  regulators’  already  considerable  burden. 
This  puts  consumers  at  great  risk,”  he  added. 

RBOC  entry  into  information  content  “seems  unlikely” 
to  produce  significant  development  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  unless  RBOCs  use  their  monopoly  position,  he  said. 
In  that  case,  ratepayers  “will  become  the  financiers  of  the 
RBOCs’  efforts  and  the  incumbent  information  service 
providers  are  at  substantial  risk  from  unfair  competition,” 
he  said. 

The  final  testimony  in  the  daylong  hearing  came  from 
Barbara  J.  Easterling,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  who  qualified  her 
union’s  support  for  lifting  the  manufacturing  restrictions. 
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CWA  and  RBOCs  are  supporting  bills  which  require 
domestic  content  of  equipment  of  at  least  60%,  she  said, 
adding  that  CWA’s  support  of  the  manufacturing  legisla¬ 
tion  is  entirely  conditioned  on  the  domestic  performance 
requirement  and,  if  the  provisions  are  weakened  or 
dropped,  it  would  oppose  the  legislation. 


She  said  CWA  has  supported  RBOC  entry  into  informa¬ 
tion  services  with  the  caveat  that  “RBOCs  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  to  protect  pure  competition,  so  the  compa¬ 
nies  may  set  about  doing  business  without  the  fear  of  new 
lawsuits.  We  believe  the  marketplace  is  a  better  forum 
than  a  court  to  decide  these  matters,”  Easterling  said. 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


The  Toronto  Sun,  however,  said  it 
had  withdrawn  from  negotiations 
because  it  did  not  want  to  be  the  lead 
partner  in  the  deal  and  no  one  else  had 
emerged  to  assume  that  role,  but  it  did 
not  close  the  door  on  future  discus¬ 
sions. 

Sources  recently  indicated  that  at  a 
meeting  about  two  months  ago  in 
London,  VanBennekom,  Benjamin, 
the  Toronto  Sun  Corp.,  Kyodo  News 
Service  and  the  Press  Association  of 
Great  Britain  were  very  close  to  an 
agreement.  The  deal  reportedly  fell 
apart  after  the  British  press  group 
asked  for  a  larger  piece  of  the  com¬ 
pany  than  had  previously  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  not  known  whether  the 
reported  parties  would  be  reconciled. 

In  a  released  statement,  VanBen¬ 
nekom  said,  “The  company  is  consid¬ 
ering  a  number  of  possible  reorgani¬ 
zation  scenarios,  ranging  from  inde¬ 
pendent  operation  to  varying  degrees 
of  outside  investment  and  participa¬ 
tion.” 

VanBennekom’s  statement  said  the 
filing  “could  spur  discussions  under 
way  or  newly  opened  with  prospec¬ 
tive  owners  or  venture  partners.” 

The  Aug.  28  filing  was  not  unex¬ 
pected,  as  UPI  executives  have  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  rule  out  such  a 
move  while  they  search  for  a  buyer. 
Ironically,  however,  VanBennekom 
chose  to  break  the  news  of  the  action 
in  an  Aug.  27  interview  with  the  New 
York  Times,  whose  cancellation  of  its 
UPI  contract  in  1986  was  seen  by 
many  as  a  vote  of  no-confidence  and  a 
blow  from  which  the  wire  service 
never  recovered.  The  New  York 
Times  story  appeared  the  same  day  as 
the  filing,  with  early  editions  hitting 
the  street  the  night  before. 

VanBennekom  refused  to  comment 
on  the  filing’s  affect  on  staff  wages, 
which  are  slated  to  return  to  the  100% 
level  on  Sept.  15  after  nearly  a  year  of 
reductions  in  various  percentages.  He 
told  E&P  he  would  be  advising  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  of  the  need  for  a 
meeting,  but  said  he  wants  to  deliver 
the  message  to  union  leaders  and  does 
not  want  to  negotiate  through  the 
media. 

Wire  Service  Guild  president 


Kevin  Keane  said  the  union  is  “com¬ 
pletely  disgusted  with  their  [UPI 
management]  conduct.  They  file  for 
bankruptcy  without  so  much  as  a  call 
to  the  Guild  or  [an  announcement]  to 
employees,”  he  said,  adding  that 
Guild  leaders,  like  most  UPI  staffers, 
learned  of  the  filing  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

“They  are  shameless,”  he  said. 

Keane  said  the  union  will  “not  go 
into  a  meeting  with  these  people  in  the 
dark.”  He  said  the  Guild  is  entitled  to 
a  great  deal  of  financial  information  as 
a  result  of  the  filing  and  the  union 
wants  to  know  “where  every  dollar  is 
going.” 

The  pension  fund,  Keane  ex¬ 
plained,  is  protected  by  law.  There  is 
no  excess  money  for  the  company  to 
take,  nor  is  it  underfunded,  he  said. 

Regarding  severance  payments,  an 
arbitration  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
Sept.  10,  when  previously  discharged 
employees  will  press  their  claims  for 
payment.  If  they  are  successful, 
Keane  explained,  they  will  become 
unsecured  creditors.  Severance  for 
anyone  dismissed  after  the  filing  will 
be  figured  as  administrative  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  union  was  slated  to  meet  with 
UPI  management  Tuesday,  Sept.  3.  A 
WSG  bulletin  said,  “Copies  of  any 
contracts  with  UPI  executives,  as 
well  as  detailed  information  about  the 
alleged  $25  million  debt  to  [parent 
company]  Infotech,  are  included  in 
the  information  which  the  union  will 
seek.” 

VanBennekom  met  with  staffers  in 
Washington  for  about  an  hour  the 
morning  of  Aug.  28. 

A  number  of  Unipressers  felt  angry 
and  betrayed  that  VanBennekom  had 
taken  the  story  to  the  New  York 
Times  before  telling  the  staff,  or  giv¬ 
ing  UPI  a  chance  to  move  the  story  on 
the  wire,  and  others  were  concerned 
that  there  was  no  concrete  informa¬ 
tion  about  wages  or  the  possibility  of  a 
sale. 

VanBennekom  reportedly  told  dis¬ 
gruntled  staffers  he  had  taken  the 
story  to  the  New  York  Times  because 
he  wanted  to  communicate  quickly 
and  effectively  to  the  investment  and 
media  industries,  both  headquartered 
in  New  York,  and  that  the  Times 
reporter  had  requested  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  week  before. 

UPI  spokesman  Milt  Capps  said  his 


sense  from  the  meeting  “is  that  peo¬ 
ple  understand  the  rationale  for  the 
Chapter  II  filing  and,  in  some  cases, 
seem  to  actually  welcome  this  step.” 

VanBennekom  reportedly  told 
staffers  that  the  bankruptcy  court 
judge  will  have  almost  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  UPI’s  reorganization.  The 
company  has  1 20  days  to  file  a  reorga¬ 
nization  plan  with  the  court,  and  Van¬ 
Bennekom  said  he  would  like  to  move 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

UPI  was  expected  to  consolidate  its 
filing  with  the  Chapter  1 1  filings  of  its 
parent  company,  Infotechnology  Inc., 
and  sister  company  Financial  News 
Network. 

VanBennekom  described  that  as  a 
judicial  technicality.  Since  many 
creditors  are  the  same  and  there  are  a 
number  of  interlocking  issues,  Van¬ 
Bennekom  said  this  would  simplify 
matters  and  save  court  time.  He 
noted,  however,  that  the  UPI  filing 
remains  a  separate  proceeding. 

United  Press  International  first 
filed  for  bankruptcy  in  1985,  citing 
liabilities  of  $45  million  on  assets  of 
$20  million  with  some  1 ,500  creditors. 
Finances  were  so  dire  at  the  time, 
employees  were  told  not  to  cash  their 
paychecks  until  the  company  could 
secure  enough  money  to  cover  them 
(E&P,  May  4,  1985). 


Miller 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Under  Miller’s  leadership,  Gannett 
began  making  acquisitions  not  in  big 
cities  but  in  growing  communities. 
Each  newspaper  remained  editorially 
independent. 

Miller  conceived  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  positive  aspects  of  racial  integra¬ 
tion.  The  package  won  a  Pulitzer  spe¬ 
cial  citation  in  1964,  the  first  Pulitzer 
awarded  to  a  newspaper  group. 

During  Miller’s  tenure,  Gannett 
founded  the  Today  newspaper  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  the  first  newspaper  to 
use  computer  terminals  for  writing 
and  editing. 

Miller  served  five  years  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  of  Columbia 
University,  nine  years  on  the  Pulitzer 
advisory  board  and  was  an  honorary 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

—  AP 
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Shop  talk 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

to  put  into  practice  but  only  a  few 
have  been  able  to  manage. 

In  the  first  case,  the  real  test 
unfolding  before  the  press  has  been 
the  expansion  of  the  advertising  mar¬ 
ket,  which  used  to  be  financially  insig¬ 
nificant.  The  daily  Gazeta  Wyhorcza, 
which  was  the  first  private  daily  set  up 
in  1989  and  which  has  the  highest 
circulation  of 430,000  copies  at  a  price 
of  70,  now  has  14  pages  of  advertising 
and  only  six  pages  of  information. 

The  cost  of  an  ad  has  become  $3  per 
square  centimeter  and  a  customer 
must  wait  three  to  four  weeks  for  his 
ad  to  be  published.  The  ads  of  Rzecz- 
pospoUta  (of  the  Presspublica  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  circulation  of  250,(X)0 
copies  at  a  price  of  100)  are  even  more 
expensive.  The  price  of  one  square 
centimeter  of  advertising  ranges  from 
$3  to  $10. 

The  managers  of  both  newspapers 
do  not  want  to  reveal  their  profits,  but 
they  consider  that  they  are  making  as 
much  money  on  those  ads  as  they  are 
from  their  newspaper  sales. 

The  Banking  Newspapers’  weekly 
outline  illustrates  how  splendid  ad¬ 
vertising  profits  can  be.  It  started  its 
press  life  in  the  spring  of  1988  with  a 
circulation  of  only  20,000  subscrip¬ 
tion  copies.  The  number  of  ads  was 
scanty.  One  year  ago  the  Polish  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Management  and  Banking 
joined  with  the  French  concern  of 
Jean-Luis  Servan-Schreiber,  which 
bought  a  51%  share.  This  Polish- 
French  marriage  has  produced  re¬ 
sults. 

First  of  all,  the  Banking  Newspaper 
has  a  circulation  of  35,000  copies, 
with  only  half  of  them  subscription, 
and  belongs  to  the  Euroexpansion 
network,  which  distributes  a  dozen  or 
so  economic  newspapers  in  Europe 
(such  as  La  Tribune  de  TExpansion, 
Handelsbiatt  and  Wirtschaftswoche). 

While  most  of  the  Euroexpansion 
newspapers  are  in  financial  trouble, 
Poland’s  Banking  Newspaper  is 
making  money,  with  a  monthly  profit 
of  around  $15,000.  The  revenue  from 
advertisements  averages  $40,000  per 
week.  The  revenue  from  newspaper 
sales,  by  comparison,  is  around 
$12,0()0  per  week.  The  French  partner 
who  originally  invested  around 
$  1 80,000  is  reaping  a  fast  return  on  his 
money. 

Ventures  which  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
vertising  have  not  been  so  successful. 
To  find  a  case  of  unprofitability  one 
could  look  at  the  pretty  new  weekly 


named  Meetings  (Spotkania). 

In  this  case  the  capital  was  injected 
by  the  French  L’ Express,  which 
joined  with  the  Polish  emigre  pub¬ 
lishing  office  called  Editions-Meet- 
ings.  The  Polish  version  of  Meetings 
was  first  published  in  February  this 
year.  It  is  seeking  to  become  a  weekly 
patterned  after  the  American  maga¬ 
zines  Time  and  Newsweek. 

Right  now.  Meetings  has  a  small 
amount  of  advertising  and  a  deficit 
because  40%  of  its  circulation  is  being 
returned.  The  cost  of  an  ad  has  risen 
from  $2,200  to  $4,400  per  one  colored 
page  and  a  client  must  wait  two 
months  for  his  advertisement  to 
appear. 

Those  who  prefer  black-and-white 
ads  pay  only  $700  per  page  and  face  a 
lagtime  of  only  one  week.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  Meetings  has  become  about 
100,000  copies  per  week  at  a  price  of 
650  per  copy. 

Unfortunately  the  monthly  expen¬ 
diture  —  around  $240,000  —  is  higher 
than  the  monthly  revenue  from  sales 
and  advertising  (around  $200,000). 
People  are  concerned  that  this 
weekly,  which  has  had  to  invest  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  $100,000  on  marketing 
and  several  million  dollars  on  initial 
investments,  will  not  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  on  the  Polish  market  unless  it 
succeeds  in  gaining  advertising  from 
French  companies.  Will  their  finan¬ 
cial  hearts  be  beating  hard  enough? 

The  second  kind  of  newspaper  — 
with  high  circulation  and  low  costs  — 
is  represented  by  sensationalist  tab¬ 
loids  such  as  Detective  (Detektyw), 
with  200,000  copies  in  circulation, 
and  No  (Nie)  with  300,000  copies. 

There  is  a  saying  in  Poland  about 
this  kind  of  newspaper:  People  delight 
in  it,  people  will  buy  it,  because  peo¬ 
ple  look  for  entertainment.  By  the 
way.  No  is  in  a  good  financial  situa¬ 
tion  because  it  pays  a  very  low  price 
for  local  rent.  No  pays  only  300  per 
square  meter,  whereas  the  owners  of 
private  shops  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
$10  per  square  meter.  Why  does  this 
difference  exit?  The  answer  is  known 
only  to  the  minister  of  finance. 

The  colorful  new  weekly  Success, 
unlike  Meetings’  case,  is  an  example 
of  the  third  kind  of  newspaper,  with 
high  circulation,  high  costs  and  high 
prices.  Success,  featuring  the  faces  of 
successful  people,  is  doing  very  well. 
Its  circulation  has  risen  to  over 
100,000  copies  at  a  price  of  $1.50  per 
copy.  It  always  sells  out  at  the  kiosks. 

The  future  of  the  Polish  press,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  clear.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  the  sales  have  plunged. 
How  many  readers  have  given  up  on 
their  custom  of  reading  two  or  three 
daily  newspapers  because  of  the  pre¬ 


cipitous  rise  in  prices?  What  will  be 
the  future  trends  in  the  Polish  press? 
Nobody  knows  how  long  the  cleanup 
of  the  shambles  will  press  onward. 


Telemarketing 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


advertisers  unable  to  afford  an  adver¬ 
tising  schedule.” 

Brown  contended  that  telemarket¬ 
ing  works  well  in  any  small  space 
sales  such  as  banner  pages.  The 
Chronicle,  he  said,  published  over 
300  banner  page  efforts  by  the  end  of 
1990,  with  the  majority  of  business 
generated  by  outside  sales. 

“Let  me  give  you  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  reason  to  use  telemarketing,” 
Brown  concluded.  “Our  1988  linage 
was  36,609  inches.  In  1991,  for  the 
first  half  alone,  it  exceeded  52,000 
inches. 

“There  is  no  newspaper  of  the 
future,  or  of  the  present,  that  can 
afford  to  ignore  that  potential.” 


Mycro-Tek 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


added,  however,  that  TIC  is  looking 
into  possible  future  OEM  deals  for  the 
equipment  to  serve  as  a  front  end  for 
wire  service  photos. 

“The  black  box  handles  so  much  of 
the  dirty  work  that  whatever  system  it 
interfaces  to  really  has  no  problem” 
beyond  entering  photos  in  a  database, 
displaying  and  further  processing 
them,  said  Werner.  “We  handle  the 
toning,  the  aspect  adjustment,  all  the 
format  conversion  —  everything  like 
that  occurs  in  the  black  box.” 

Space  donations 

Donations  of  time  and  space  by  the 
media  to  the  Advertising  Council  Inc. 
and  the  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free 
America  increased  from  $1  billion  in 
1989  to  more  than  $1.3  billion  in  1990, 
an  increase  of  30%,  the  Ad  Council 
announced. 

Newspapers  contributed  $47  mil¬ 
lion  in  1990,  an  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  figure  of  $44  million. 

Special  series 

Newhouse  News  Service  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  special  series,  “Called  to 
Arms,”  which  examines  America’s 
new  professional  military  and  its 
growing  isolation  from  civilian  life 
since  the  end  of  the  draft,  Newhouse 
has  announced. 
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The  state  of  the  Soviet  press 

Gorbachev  fires  chiefs  of  Tass  and  Soviet  broadcasting; 
Pravda  closes;  Izvestia  severs  ties  with  government 


By  Mark  J.  Porubcansky 

Associated  Press 

Soviet  President  Mikhail  S.  Gorba¬ 
chev  has  fired  the  chiefs  of  Tass  and 
Soviet  broadcasting,  who  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  backing  the  failed  coup,  and 
further  bowed  to  Boris  Yeltsin’s 
power  by  yielding  control  of  other 
news  media. 

These  developments  continued  the 
breakup  of  the  centrally  controlled 
media  and  propaganda  network  that 
the  Communist  Party  and  govern¬ 
ment  had  used  since  taking  power  in 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917. 
Gorbachev  may  be  left  without  any 
media  under  his  control  in  the  rapidly 
disintegrating  Soviet  Union. 


AP’s  database 
transmission 
draws  praise 

The  citizens  of  Togliatti  City  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  able  to  “obtain  the 
truth  about  the  information  of  events 
happened  in  Moscow,”  they  said, 
thanks  to  Associated  Press  informa¬ 
tion  transmitted  via  the  MCI  Insight 
database. 

“This  was  the  only  channel  which 
we  were  able  to  get  during  the  coup,” 
the  residents  of  the  city  some  500 
miles  east  of  Moscow  said  in  a  telex 
sent  to  MCI  Aug.  21.  “Your  informa¬ 
tion  was  the  most  quick  [bejcause  of 
excellent  reporters  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Only  [because]  of  your  MCI 
Insight  our  city  have  supported  presi¬ 
dent  of  Russian  Federation  Boris 
Yeltsin.  Local  authority  had  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  obtain  the  full  truly  information 
via  your  agency  immediately. 

“Your  information  was  the  weapon 
which  today  is  the  cause  that  legal 
government  returned  to  power,”  they 
wrote. 

In  addition,  AT&T,  which  provides 
news  reports  from  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  said  its  telex  information 
service  registered  as  many  calls  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  days  of  the  attempted 
coup  as  it  normally  takes  in  a  year,  the 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  re¬ 
ported. 


An  editor  at  the  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Pravda,  which  means 
Truth,  said  Russian  authorities  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  23  that  they  would 
close  it  indefinitely.  Yeltsin’s  office 
said  it  could  not  confirm  that. 

Editors  at  the  government  newspa¬ 
per  Izvestia  voted  to  cut  ties  with  the 
Soviet  government. 

Yeltsin  had  issued  decrees  firing 
Tass  director  Lev  Spiridonov  and 
Albert  Vlasov,  head  of  the  Novosti 
news  agency,  for  spreading  disinfor¬ 
mation.  He  replaced  the  director  of 
state  tv  and  radio,  Leonid  Krav¬ 
chenko,  with  his  own  minister  of  in¬ 
formation,  Mikhail  Poltoranin. 

Although  Yeltsin  had  no  legal 
authority  to  do  any  of  that,  on  Aug.  26 
Gorbachev  began  making  Yeltsin’s 
decrees  official,  firing  Kravchenko 
and  Spiridonov  and  turning  Novosti 
over  to  Yeltsin’s  Russian  govern¬ 
ment. 

No  new  Tass  director  had  been 
named,  but  Poltoranin  supported  a 
plan  by  employees  to  convert  it  from 
state  to  employee  control.  A  Russian 
tv  news  program  reported  that  Polto¬ 
ranin  would  be  nominated  to  run  the 
national  broadcasting  monopoly, 
Gostel  radio. 

Tass  —  an  acronym  for  Telegraph 
Agency  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
depends  heavily  on  government  sub¬ 
sidies.  Cutting  ties  probably  will 
mean  layoffs  among  its  more  than 
4,000  employees,  predicted  one  edi¬ 
tor,  who  spoke  on  condition  he  not  be 
identified. 

The  acting  speaker  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  Legislature,  former  Izvestia 
editor  Ivan  Laptev,  told  a  stormy 
parliamentary  session  that  Izvestia 
editors  had  voted  to  sever  ties  with 
the  government  and  become  indepen¬ 
dent. 

Izvestia  editor  Igor  Golembiovsky, 
a  reformer,  said  the  staff  had  regis¬ 
tered  the  daily  as  independent  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Aug.  23,  under  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  press  laws. 

“It  is  now  an  absolutely  indepen¬ 
dent  newspaper,”  Golembiovsky  said 
in  an  interview.  He  became  editor 
after  editorial  workers  voted  to  oust 
hard-liner  N.I.  Yefimov. 

Yeltsin  had  temporarily  shut  down 
Pravda  the  week  of  the  coup,  and  the 


situation  there  still  was  unclear  a 
we^k  later.  Vladimir  Kikilov,  a  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  Pravda,  said  by 
telephone  that  “the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Information  tomorrow  [Aug.  28] 
promised  to  seal  our  entrances  and 
start  the  process  of  liquidation.” 

Los  Angeles  Times 
offers  early 
retirement  plan 

Citing  a  “serious”  revenue  decline 
in  the  past  year,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  announced  a  voluntary  early- 
retirement  program  for  eligible  em¬ 
ployees  as  a  cost-cutting  measure. 

The  companywide  program  will 
cover  employees  aged  55  or  older 
with  at  least  10  consecutive  years  of 
Times  service. 

The  “temporary”  plan  provides  in¬ 
creased  benefits  by  adding  five  years 
to  age,  up  to  65,  and  adds  five  years  to 
pension  benefit  service.  It  also 
includes  extended  medical  and  dental 
coverage. 

The  Times  Mirror-owned  Times  em¬ 
ploys  6,000  full-time  people.  A  maxi¬ 
mum  of  300  eligible  workers  will  be 
allowed  to  retire  under  the  program. 

A  virtual  hiring  freeze  at  the  paper 
has  been  in  effect  throughout  1991. 

In  an  Aug.  26  memo  to  employees, 
publisher  and  CEO  David  Laventhol 
said  the  downturn  in  the  economy 
“has  resulted  in  a  serious  decline  in 
the  revenue  of  the  Times.”  Noting 
that  177  full-time  employees  had  left 
the  company  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  and  that  only  16  have  been 
replaced,  Laventhol  said  that  staff 
reductions  are  a  key  part  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  efforts  to  reduce  costs. 

Under  the  new  retirement  program, 
staffers  also  can  withdraw  the  total 
value  of  their  pension  benefit  now. 

Each  department  has  established  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  employees  who 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  plan,  it 
was  reported.  Priority  will  be  based 
on  company  seniority  by  department. 

The  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Boston  Globe  are 
among  the  other  newspapers  that  re¬ 
cently  effected  early-retirement  pro¬ 
grams. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  1911  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  Revenue  Share  available  at  no 
cost.  Over  80  installations  -  Dailies, 
Shoppers  &  Monthlies.  Complete 
System  &  Support.  MCI  Strategic 
Service  Bureau.  U  S  Audiotex  (415) 
838-7996  or  (213)318-8859. 

900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest- ' 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 

Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4LOVERS,  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1 -900-TRADE-IN,  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Service,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


Over  1,500  programs  from  health  to 
horoscopes  and  many  more.  Call  us, 
we’re  the  best.  Free  information 
1-800-755-5898. 


We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313)  573- 
2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (708) 
446-4082. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FOCUS  ON  FOOKS  new  column  for 
laymen:  The  Firm  Foundation  Of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  Freedom.  Fooks  was  a  B-17  pilot 
and  prisoner  in  WW  II;  Minister  since 
1948;  written  for  publication  since  the 
50s.  Historical  documents,  modern-day 
articles,  and  quotes  from  respected 
men  and  women  help  establish  the  fact 
that  America’s  freedom  was  founded 
and  is  sustained  on  Biblical  principles. 
For  sample  columns/rates,  write  Gene 
Fooks,  1018  Alamosa,  Carlsbad,  NM 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis.  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FELLOWSHIPS 


CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS- 
JOURNALISTS 

(2-10  years  full-time  professional 
experience).  Application  deadline  for 
1992-93  class  is  December  1,  1991. 
Special  fellowships  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  experts.  Write  American  Political 
Science  Association,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week¬ 
ly  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  N(jTES,  a 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 
Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1003 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

(409)  727-0393. 


All  of  us  could  take  a  lesson 
from  the  weather.  It  pays  no 
attention  to  criticism. 

North  Dekalb 
Kiwanis  Club  Beacon 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


BRANSON,  MISSIOURI.  Country 
Review  Magazine.  Good  subscription 
base  with  90%  renewal  rate.  Exception¬ 
al  growth  potential.  $75,000. 

Branson  Realty 
1  (800)  766-0922 

Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $65,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego.  CA  92103. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(J7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


No  great  scoundrel  is  ever 
uninteresting. 

Murray  Kempton 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 

Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
tor  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT.  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove.  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Rorence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

I  PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler.  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Senrices 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

Real  love  stories  never  have 
endings. 

Richard  Bach 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  2  publications  in  Orange 
County.  (A)  52  page  monthly  newspaper 
with  22,000  distribution.  (B)  166  page 
Resource  Directory  published  annually. 
60%  ads,  40%  news:  Directed  at  900 
companies  within  its  local  area. 
Financed  by  businesses  within  the  total 
county  area.  Established  5  years.  JAY 
ROYAL,  National  Business  Brokers 
1-800-326-9875. 


Community  weekly  in  upscale  San 
Francisco  suburb.  Box  5477,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Daily  Newspaper.  $300,000  net  above 
expenses.  $1.4  million  cash.  Jim 
Martin,  JM&A  614-889-9747. 


E.  Neb.  highly  profitable  non-daily  with 
printing,  unusually  good  town,  strong 
economy,  grossing  $1.3  million,  no 
competition.  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Brok¬ 
er,  PO  Box  12848,  Dallas,  TX  75225, 
(214)  692-6231. 


Group  of  9  weekly  county  seat  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  Dakotas.  Jim  Martin,  JM&A 
614-889-9747. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE:  112-year- 
old  N.H.  weekly  with  3,000  paid  circ., 
$200,000  annual  sales.  Profit  for 
owner-publisher-entrepreneur.  Please 
contact:  Barry  French,  broker  & 
appraiser,  Ashtawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA 
02702.  Tel.  (508)  644-5772. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


UPSTATE  N.Y.  rural  weekly.  Estab¬ 
lished  and  growing.  Very  profitable. 
$1.5MM  gross.  $1.7MM  price  with 
50%  down.  Box  5489,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLIES  FOR  SALE-IDEAL  OWNER/ 
OPERATORS  SITUATIONS. 
Western  KY,  TN,  MS,  Upstate  NY,  East¬ 
ern  MD,  WV,  VA.  Contact  Larry  Grimes, 
W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  (301)  507-6047. 


Weekly  newspapers  in  central  Texas: 
founding  publisher’s  hair  is  going  grey. 
Seeks  caring,  responsible  buyer(s)  for 
his  two  offspring.  Great  opportunity  for 
young  couple  or  retired  newshound. 
One  paper  is  twenty  minutes  from 
Austin  metropolitan  area,  the  other  forty 
minutes.  Buy  both  for  $225,000  or  one 
for  $135,000  or  the  other  for 
$1  15,000.  Send  inquiries  tO: 
Publisher,  PO  Box  90625,  Austin,  TX 
78709-0625. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


Independent  publisher  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  profitable  weekly  or  group  in  New 
Jersey.  Write  Box  5493,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Please  include  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  and  information  pertaining 
to  ad  sales  and  circulation. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure. 

l-(800)  247-2338 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  (CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Compugraphic  8216  high  range  with 
two  drives,  three  terminals.  $2,000. 
Call  Barry  French,  broker, 
508-644-5772. _ 

LEAF  DESK  -  35  mm  Scanner  option 
with:  4096  X  6144  resolution,  GPIB 
interface.  New  in  factory  carton,  90  day 
warranty.  Just  plug  it  in!  $8,5(10. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC. 

(216)  831-0480, 

FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 
or  (216)  831-1628. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Want  tc  purchase  a  CG  EP3C8  plain 
paper  printer  with  controller  and  soft¬ 
ware.  (Jail  Jack  Flood  (609)  448-9100 
X222. 


1985  GOSS  C-150,  21  1/2"  cut-off  in 
excellent  condition.  Consists  of  four 
4-highs,  one  3-high,  one  mono  unit,  2 
folders  with  upper  formers,  splicers, 
ribbon  decks  and  more.  Available  now 
and  priced  to  move.  Will  consider  split¬ 
ting  press  up.  OFFERED  EXCLUSIVELY 
BY:  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHIN- 
ERY  CORP.,  Lenexa,  KS 
1-800-255-6746  -  Fax:  (913) 
492-6217. _ 

2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38” 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 

Cole  1/4  with  1/8  fold.  Can  be  sold 
separate.  $10,000  1/4  -  $12,500  for 
both.  Can  be  adapted  to  any  22  3/4” 
folder.  Call  (813)  920-5001. _ 

Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 

Countoveyors:  105  rebuilt  $11,900, 
108  ”as  is”,  used  as  a  backup 
$16,500.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

’’Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
MIOOO  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


Double  width,  22”  &  22  3/4”  cutoff, 
C.I.C.  4-color  press  units.  RCR  &  side- 
lay  on  all  plate  cylinders.  Full  2-year 
warranty.  Priced  to  sell.  Box  5483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Metro  22",  10-units,  2-single  3:2 
folders,  10  RTPs,  available  now.  Call  Al 
Taber  (404)  552-1528. _ 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 
Folder.  50  hp.  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

4-Unit  Goss  SSC  w/SSC-135  folder 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series 
C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 

3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double-ended  Harris 
VI 5D,  1980  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/ 
KJ6folders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22”  (56  cm) 
cut-off.  Consists  of  four  9-unit  press¬ 
es  with  5  half  decks  each,  45” 
RTP’s. 

First  9-unit  press  released  October, 
1992 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s.  Avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss  Urbanite  1,000  series  and  Goss 
community  SSC  presses,  22  3/4” 
cutoff.  Tel.  404-377-9422 
FAX  414-377-3655. _ 

Character  is  what  you  know 
you  are,  not  what  others 
think  you  are. 

Marvin  Collins  &  Civia 
Tamarkin 


TEACH  AT  OREGON 

University  of  Oregon’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  openings  for  two  assistant 
professors  with  newspaper  back¬ 
grounds.  Appointments  begin  Sept.  15, 
1992.  Specialties  desired  include  news 
editing.  Master’s  degree  required. 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Salaries  are  competi¬ 
tive  nationally.  Application  review 
begins  Nov.  15  and  continues  until 
positions  are  filled.  For  position 
description,  write  to  Dean,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  OR  97403.  The  University  is 
an  affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity 
employer  committed  to  cultural 
diversity. 


"Tve””ade  E&P*s  classiSeds  even  better 


with  the  new... 
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SERVICE 

Now  — 

Immediate  Response  to  your  Help  Wanted  Ads! 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FACULTY  POSITIONS 
COMMUNICATION  GENERALIST 

PRINT  JOURNALIST 

Jacksonville  State  University  and  the 
Department  of  Communication  are 
pleased  to  announce  two  (2)  Ayers 
Professor  positions  for  Fall  1992, 
supported  in  part  by  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Endowment.  One  position  is  for  a 
print  journalist;  the  other  is  for  a 
communication  generalist.  These  are 
full-time  tenure-track  positions.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  established  reputations 
in  academia,  including  a  Ph.D.  in  a 
field  appropriate  to  the  position.  Appro¬ 
priate  professional  media  experience 
highly  desirable.  Must  be  an  effective 
teacher  experienced  in  service  and 
scholarly  activity.  Must  be  able  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum, 
curriculum  development  in  journalism/ 
public  relations/broadcast  news/ 
broadcasting  and  electronic  media,  and 
the  accreditation  process.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication  is  located  in 
modern  Self  Hall,  which  houses  two  TV 
studios  and  post-production  facilities, 
two  audio  production  studios,  an  FM 
radio  station,  and  production  facilities 
for  the  student  newspaper  and  year¬ 
book.  The  department  has  approximate¬ 
ly  250  majors  in  communication 
(broadcasting  and  electronic  media),  a 
new  minor  in  journalism,  and  is  explor¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  developing  majors 
or  sequences  in  journalism,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  broadcast  news.  Rank  and 
salary  open.  Send  nomination  or  letter 
of  application  and  resume  to:  Personnel 
Services,  Jacksonville  State  University, 
Jacksonville,  Alabama  36265.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applications:  October  28, 
1991,  or  until  suitable  candidates  are 
selected.  EEO/AA  EMPLOYER. _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MEDIA  BROKERAGE. 
Mid-Atlantic  based  firm  seeks  FT/PT 
associates  nationwide.  Candidates 
should  have  solid  publishing  track 
record  and  be  well  connected.  Straight 
commission,  realistic  six  figure  income 
potential.  Reply,  in  confidence  to; 
Publishers  Box  5486,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  MANAGER  . 

Zone  3  15,000  AM  daily  seeks  ad 
manager,  well-organized  with  good 
people  skills  to  supervise  and  nurture 
eight-person  sales  staff.  Not  interested 
in  gimmickry.  Excellent  benefits,  salary 
negotiable.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5481, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALES  COORDINATOR  -  Need 
enthusiastic,  productive  retail  display 
team  motivator.  Growing  small-tcwn 
lifestyle.  Call  D.  Raddick,  Paso  Robles 
Daily  Press,  PO  Box  427,  CA  93447, 

(805)  238-6500. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

17,000  circulation  daily  in  western 
New  York  needs  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  executive.  If  you  are  organized, 
can  sell  major  accounts,  and  can  moti¬ 
vate  others,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  MBO 
program,  401(k),  and  good  benefits. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Gloria  Stonecipher, 
Publisher,  The  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
870,  Batavia,  NY  14021.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

Advertising  sales  representatives 
needed  in  several  states  for  BUSLINE 
Magazine.  Can  be  full  or  part  time.  Earn 
big  money  through  very  generous 
commission  percentage.  Send  resume 
or  explanatoiy  letter  with  professional 
references  to  BUSLINE  Magazine,  PO 
Box  130,  Areola,  IL  61910. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Ad  sales/GM.  Twice  weekly  with  shop¬ 
pers  near  SW  Zone  5  metro  area  in  need 
of  aggressive  ad  sales  manager.  Vast, 
untapped  potential.  Equity  position 
and/or  buy  out  available  to  right  party. 
Could  be  ideal  situation  for  husband- 
wife  ad-editorial  team.  Reply  with 
resume,  samples,  salary  history  to  Box 
5487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  STAFF  MANAGER 
Creative,  aggressive,  results-oriented 
manager  needed  to  coach  and  motivate 
retail  and  classified  outside  sales  staff 
to  achieve  department  goals.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  training,  staff  reviews,  special 
section  development,  establishing  and 
monitoring  sales  goals  and  sales 
presentations.  Staff  supervisory  skills 
and  competitive  market  experience  a 
must. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Greg  Pedersen 
Advertising  Director 
501  Broadway 
Troy,  NY  12181 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

We  are  an  award-winning  7-day  42,000 
circulation  newspaper  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  hard  working  Classified 
Advertising  Manager.  Being  in  a  very 
competitive  market  we  need  someone 
who  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of  clas¬ 
sified  management,  including  selling, 
budgeting,  training  and  motivation. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bonus 
plan  plus  excellent  fringes.  If  you're 
looking  for  a  challenge  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  within  one  of  North 
America’s  largest  newspaper  companies, 
ive  us  a  call.  Tim  LaRose,  Tribune 
hronicle,  Warren  Ohio,  Phone 
216-841-1620  or  FAX  216-841-1721. 


Experienced  display  sales  person. 
Strong  100  yr.  old  community  paper 
needs  self-starter.  Protected  territory. 
Some  majors.  Send  resume  to  Jon  Fish¬ 
man,  Publisher,  Ojai  Valley  News,  PO 
Box  277,  Ojai,  CA  93024.  No  calls. 


We’re  Looking  For  A  Manager 
Who  Can  Promise  &  Deliver  For 
Our  Print  &  Deliver  Program. 

The  mission  of  The  Times  Leader’s 
Advertising  Department  is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  customer.  For  2  1/2  years 
we  have  created  and  evolved  a  program 
that  enables  businesses  to  advertise 
their  products  and  services  county-wide 
or  just  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  service  is  printing  and  distributing 
advertising  messages  on  single  8  1/2 
inch  by  11  inch  sheets  in  either  The 
Times  Leader  and/or  Your  Hometown 
Shopper. 

We’re  looking  for  someone  to  lead  our 
effort  in  the  sales,  service  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  program. 

A  background  in  commercial  printing, 
advertising  or  distribution  such  as 
direct  mail  would  increase  your  chances 
of  landing  this  position. 

As  part  of  the  management  team  at  The 
Times  Leader  you’ll  rub  elbows  with 
other  aggressive  leaders  who  regard 
strong  work  ethic,  professional  attitude 
and  pursuit  of  excellence  through 
personal  ambition  as  the  ingredients  to 
success. 

Send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Dennis  J.  Sheely,  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Times  Leader,  15  North  Main 
Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711. 

The  Times  Leader,  a  Capital  Cities/ABC, 
Inc.  newspaper,  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  where  minorities  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 


Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Mid-size  daily  seeks  experienced  retail 
manager.  Minimum  4  years  experience. 
Good  written  communications  and 
human  relations  skills  a  must.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  references 
tO;  Box  5474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Zone  6. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
PROFESSIONALS 

We  need  you!  If  you  .are  aggressive,  and 
experienced  in  ad  sales  with  a  proven 
track  record,  able  to  handle  small  local 
and  major  accounts  in  a  competitive 
market,  we  have  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  you.  Excellent  communication 
skills  required,  aloi^  with  competitive 
market  experience.  The  opportunity  will 
lead  to  bigger  and  better  things,  in  a 
growing/expanding  company.  But,  if 
you’re  looking  for  a  “free  ride"  don’t 
bother  to  apply,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
be  prepared  to  work  hard  to  achieve  the 
success  we  want. 

Send  resume  with  experience  and 
successes,  and  financial  expectations 
to:  Indianapolis  Publications,  Inc., 
9279  N.  Meridian  St./Suite  107,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  IN  46260  attention:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  San  Diego  Tribune  seeks  a  graphic 
artist  to  join  our  five-person  art  staff. 
Candidates  should  have  daily  newspap¬ 
er  experience  and  strong  talents  in  page 
design  and  layout,  use  of  color  and  info¬ 
graphics.  Macintosh  experience  a  must. 
The  Tribune  places  a  top  priority  on 
producing  an  exciting  and  colorful  look 
each  day.  For  application  information, 
please  call  Steve  Prosinski,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  San  Diego  Tribune, 
619-293-1303. 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST  WANTED 
Medium-sized  PM  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  quick,  accurate  and 
enthusiastic  graphics  artist.  Macintosh 
experience  required,  knowledge  of 
Scitex  color  system  helpful.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
5492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Manager 
Des  Moines  Register 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  seeking  a 
highly  qualified  circulation  professional 
to  manage  its  home  delivery  operations 
(daily  206,204;  Sunday  344,522).  You 
will  report  directly  to  the  Vice  President/ 
Circulation.  Re|X)rting  to  you  will  be 
three  department  managers  who  have 
responsibility  for  11  area  supervisors 
and  106  district  sales  managers.  Your 
goal  will  be  to  increase  penetration  in 
our  Newspaper  Designated  Market  area, 
ensure  excellence  in  customer  service, 
and  lead  the  development  of  your 
management  team.  A  minimum  of  10 
years  of  senior  circulation  management 
experience  at  a  large  newspaper  is 
required,  along  with  a  proven  record  of 
circulation  growth  and  staff  develop¬ 
ment.  (College  degree  preferred. 

The  Register  is  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  newspapers.  We  offer  an 
excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package  and  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  within  the  Gannett 
Company,  the  nation’s  largest  newspap¬ 
er  group. 

Des  Moines  is  a  beautiful  midwestern 
city  (pop.  300,000)  offering  quality 
cultural  and  educational  opportunities 
and  a  very  competitive  cost  of  living. 

Please  forward  your  resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  and  salary  history 
in  confidence  to: 

John  M.  Miksich 
Vice  President/Circulation 
Des  Moines  Register 
PO  Box  957 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304 

EEO/AA  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


QRCULATION  DIRECTOR  -  Excellent 
compensation  with  potential  for  general 
management  in  progressive  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  to  George  Witwer, 
News-Banner,  Box  436,  Bluffton,  IN 
46714. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Anchorage  Times  is  seeking  an 
experienced,  highly  motivated  Home 
Delivery  Manager  for  our  extremely 
competitive  market.  Solid  background 
in  sales,  collections  and  training 
required.  Send  resume  and  references 
to  PO  Box  100040,  Anchorage,  AK 
99510. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Aggressive  30,0(X)  a.m.  daily  on  Flori¬ 
da’s  east  coast  looking  for  an  energetic 
reporter  to  delve  into  education  issues 
and  continue  our  high  standard  of  local 
news  coverage.  Competitive  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  3  clips  to 
Vero  Beach  Press-Journal,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.  32961  attn: 
Byron  Gray.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

E&P  Voice  Classified  Service 
S  24  hour  resume  line  8 
(212)230-2225  ext.  1061 


A  farm  news  reporter  for  an  agricultural 
newspaper  in  the  Far  West,  farm  news 
experience  required.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  clips  to:  Box 
5490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
On-line  news  service  at  major  NY 
publishing  company  seeks  college 
graduate  with  strong  reporting/editing 
skills.  Computer  experience  preferable. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  Editor- 
in-Chief,  Platt’s,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  42nd  floor.  New  York,  NY 
10020. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR;  Award-winning 
70,000  +  circulation  alternative  news¬ 
weekly  in  Sacramento  seeks  quality 
writer/editor.  Must  have  first  date  clips, 
good  references.  Strong,  lively  writing 
and  irreverent  attitude  needed.  Clips, 
resumes  ASAP  to  Lin  Nevmann,  2020  V 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
If  you’ve  got  three  years  of  business 
writing  experience  and  plenty  of  solid, 
lively  clips,  this  business  biweekly  may 
have  a  spot  for  you.  We  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive.  motivated  reporter  who’s  willing  to 
dig  not  only  for  news,  but  for  the  story 
behind  it.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  your  best  clips  to: 

Editor,  CityBusiness,  PO  Box  19308, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  30,000-a.m. 
daily  in  southern  Zone  4  needs  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  Degree  in  journalism  or 
related  degree,  experience  required. 
Must  also  be  familiar  with  business 
terms,  operations.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Vero  Beach  Press- 
Journal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
32961,  Attn:  Byron  Gray.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  163,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  fast-growing  Riverside 
County  in  Southern  California,  seeks  a 
copy  ^itor  with  experience  in  handling 
international,  national  and  state  news. 
The  applicant  should  have  wire  desk 
experience  on  a  newspaper  that 
subscribes  to  at  least  three  news 
services  as  well  as  good  layout  skills. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Resume 
and  references  to  Jack  Holley,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor/News,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502.  No  phone  calls,  please.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


General  assignment  reporter  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  strong  100  yr.  old  community 
paper.  Minimum  four  years  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Jon  Fishman, 
Publisher,  Ojai  Valley  News,  PO  Box 
277,  Ojai,.CA  93024.  No  calls. 


DESIGN  A  BRIGHT  FUTURE 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  could  be  the 
place  for  you.  In  an  effort  to  be  the  best 
small  newspaper  around,  we  are  looking 
to  fill  a  position  on  our  five-person 
design  desk  with  someone  who  knows 
the  ins  and  outs  of  newspapers  and  has 
an  eye  for  layout,  a  knack  for  the  Mac 
and  a  head  for  headlines. 

Our  design  desk  lays  out  every  page  in 
our  newspaper,  inside  and  out.  We 
handle  an  average  of  five  section  fronts 
a  day. 

Our  artists  were  named  best  in  Scripps 
Howard  each  of  the  last  three  years.  Our 
picture  editor  won  the  National  Press 
Photographer's  Association  and 
Pictures  of  the  Year  picture  editor  titles 
in  1988  and  1989.  And  our  paper  was 
awarded  best  use  of  pictures  for  its  size 
in  1989.  It  all  comes  together  on  the 
design  desk  and  you  could  be  a  part  of 
it. 

And  to  top  it  off,  just  outside  our  door  is 
wild,  wonderful  New  Mexico.  Clean  air, 
sunny  skies,  cool  mountains  and 
painted  desert.  You  can  have  it  all  at 
The  Trib. 

The  position  pays  a  little  above  entry 
level  -  in  the  low  20’s. 

Contact  AME, 'graphics  Randall  Roberts, 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  7777  Jeffer¬ 
son  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM  87109. 

Four-day  workweek  for  top-notch  copy 
editor.  Duties  include  editing,  layout, 
headline  writing  for  front  page  and 
inside  wire  pages.  One  to  two  years 
experience  desired.  Live  in  north  cen¬ 
tral  South  Dakota  where  the  quality  of 
life  is  great.  The  Aberdeen  American 
News  is  a  Knight-Ridder  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Questions  welcomed,  l-(800) 
833-4100. 

Apply  to  Cindy  Eikamp,  Editor,  Aber¬ 
deen  American  News,  Box  4430,  Aber¬ 
deen,  SD  57402-4430. 


Immediate  opening  for  editor/g.m.  for 
4,000  paid  weekly  in  mountain  resort. 
Zone  9.  Additional  responsibilities/ 
compensation  likely  in  near  future. 
Minimum  5  years  experience.  Send 
resume  to-Michael  Giangreco,  The 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  901 
Mission  St.,  S.F.,  CA  94103. 


Immediate  opening  for  managing  editor 
for  media  law  quarterly  and  biweekly 
newsletter  published  by  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
Requires  strong  copy  editing,  page 
design  skills;  computer  literacy  and 
ability  to  motivate  and  supervise  report¬ 
ing  staff,  which  includes  student 
interns.  Legal  reporting  background 
preferred;  law  degree  a  plus.  Resume, 
samples  to  June  Kirtley,  #504,  1735  I 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
No  phone  calls. 


MANAGING  EDITOR/NEWS  EDITOR 

Growing  group  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Central  New  Jersey,  near  NYC,  seeks  an 
experienced  managing  editor  and  news 
editor  to  manage  team  of  writers  and 
freelancers.  Must  have  strong  hands-on 
management  style  and  local  news  back¬ 
ground.  Prefer  someone  who  is 
community  minded  in  and  out  of  the 
office.  Send  resumes  and  samples  to: 
KATHLEEN  LANINI.  FORBES  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  1400  Route  205N,  Bedmin- 
ster,  NJ  07921. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Bright,  areressive  copy  editor  needed 
for  Zone  1  daily  that  covers  it  all  from 
the  NFL  to  Little  League.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  not  only  have  strong  editing 
and  layout  skills,  but  experience  work¬ 
ing  with  reporters  and  helping  them 
develop.  Graphics  background  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Mark 
Faller,  Sports  Editor,  The  Bridgeport 
Post,  410  State  St.,  Bridgeport,  CT 
06604. 

:  When  work  is  soulless,  life 
i  stifles  and  dies, 
i  Albert  Camus 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad 

copy: 

*  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section 
of  ads:  for  instance.  Equipment  &  Supplies  -  photo¬ 
typesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help 
Wanted  -  Sales.  Help  us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you 
the  most  good. 

*  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  want  it  to 
appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  or  Voice 
Classified  service  is  required. 

Thank  you  for  your  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 


REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR 

General  assignment  writer  needed  for 
growing  group  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Central  New  Jersey,  near  NYC.  Exper¬ 
ienced  preferred,  but  will  consider 
promising  journalism  graduates.  Also 
seeking  well-rounded  copy  editor  who 
excels  in  layout  and  page  design. 
Reporting  also  required.  Send  clips  and 
resume  tO:  KATHLEEN  LANINI, 
FORBES  NEWSPAPERS,  1400  Route 
206N,  Bedminister,  NJ  07921. 

SPORTS  copy  editor/slotman  wanted  at 
100,000-plus  morning  and  Sunday 
pper  in  Yale's  hometown.  Strong  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  layout  skills  a 
must.  Experience  running  a  desk  highly 
desirable.  Our  section  was  named  one 
of  AP's  Top  10  in  1990.  Minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Letter,  resume 
and  two  copies  of  your  section  to:  Paul 
Rosano,  Sports  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511. 


STAFF  WRITER 
CARS  &  PARTS  MAGAZINE 

Cars  &  Parts  Magazine,  a  leading  auto- 
mative  publication  specializing  in 
special  interest  cars,  has  a  Staff  Writer 
position  available  in  our  editorial 
department.  This  is  a  unique  opportuni¬ 
ty  if  you  are  a  car  lover  who  has  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and  1  to  3  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  writing  experience  to  merge  your 
writing  talents  and  your  expertise  in 
cars  into  one  exciting  career. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  opportunity 
to  become  a  key  contributor  to  our  high¬ 
ly  respected  car  publication,  send  your 
resume,  cover  letter,  and  samples  of 
your  work  tO: 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
RE  STAFF  WRITER 
AMOS  PRESS  INC. 

BOX  783 

SIDNEY,  OHIO  45365 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Suburban  Philadelphia  daily  (no 
Sunday)  seeks  experienced  general- 
assignment  reporter  with  special  inter¬ 
est  in  environmental  writing  and  desk 
work.  Call  or  send  resume  with  writing 
samples  to  C.E.  Shelton,  editor  (215) 
272-2500,  Times  Herald,  Box  591, 
Norristown,  PA  19404. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS 

Freelance  assignments,  worldwide,  for 
accredited  writers.  Unique  require¬ 
ments,  new  concept,  expenses  paid. 
Send  credentials,  geographic  area  of 
expertise  and  non-returnable  clips  tO: 
Strawberry  Publications,  749  Riven- 
wood  Road,  Franklin  Lakes,  NJ  07417. 


Wanted:  Writer  to  assist  in  composing 
technical  articles,  publicity  releases 
and  newsletters.  Located  in  Michigan. 
Phone  (313)  841-7170. 

Waste  Dynamics  of  New  England,  the 
respected  authority  on  waste  issues  in 
the  six-state  region,  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  part-time  reporter  to  cover 
regional  environmental  issues  and 
perform  other  editorial  duties.  The  trade 
journal  also  seeks  freelance  reporters 
and  photographers  throughout  the 
region.  Qualified  reporters  will  have 
experience  covering  complex  environ¬ 
mental  issues.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Tim 
Coco,  Edito',  Waste  Dynamics  of  New 
England,  500  Commercial  St., 
Manchester,  NH  03101. 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is 
wonderful. 

.  Mae  West 


WRITER/REPORTER  for  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  organization  in  Sacramento 
dealing  with  natural  resources  issues. 
Involves  some  public  information 
duties.  Newspaper  or  magazine  writing 
experience  required.  Desktop  publish¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Salary  mid- 
twenties;  excellent  benefit  package. 
Nonsmoking  office. 

Send  resume  and  three  clips  to  Box 
5494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

_ MAILROOM _ 


Distribution  Manager 


Rapidly  growing  Southwest  Michigan 
newspaper  is  recruiting  a  distribution 
manager  to  manage  inserting,  zoning, 
packaging,  and  distribution  of  35,00() 
7-day  daily  and  its  associated  products. 
Experience  in  the  distribution  of  a 
newspaper,  mailroom  equipment  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair,  and  staff  supervi¬ 
sion  a  plus.  Attractive  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter 
to  Larry  J.  Hall,  Operations  Manager, 
The  Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  a  40,000 
daily  in  south-central  Michigan,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  photographer  to  join  an  award 
winning  staff.  Candidates  need  to  have 
mastered  black-and-white  photography, 
and  have  a  working  knowledge  of  shoot¬ 
ing  chromes.  The  job  includes  picture 
stories,  sports,  news,  illustration  and 
I  local-enterprise  photography.  Please 
send  a  portfolio  and  resume  to  John 
Stewart,  Photo/Graphics  Editor,  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson  St., 
Jackson,  Ml  49204. 

Equal  opportunity  employer. 


The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position 
of  staff  photographer.  Must  have  at 
least  three  years  daily  shooting  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeking  a  strong  journalist,  team 
player  and  versatile  shooter.  Please 
send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  portfolio 
to  Rich  Addicks,  Director  of  Photogra¬ 
phy,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
72  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  GA  30303.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  No  phone 
calls. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Zone  1,  40,000  circulation,  seven-day 
a.m.  paper  has  an  immediate  (full-time) 
opening  for  a  Mailroom  Manager. 

Selected  candidate  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years'  newspaper  mailroom 
experience  and  a  commitment  to  qual¬ 
ity,  maintenance,  and  cost  control. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

The  Day 

47  Eugene  O'Neill  Drive 
New  London,  CT  06320 
ATTN:  Mary-Jane  McGinnis 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/HA/ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  lirre.  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $650  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy 

Ccxjnt  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85.  2  to  5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70,  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  ttiey  ore  received 


Order  Blank 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PACKAGING  SUPERVISOR 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  chalienging 
career  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
Packaging  Supervisor  to  join  our 
Production  Division. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include 
5+  years  experience  as  a  Packaging 
Insert  Supmisor  at  a  large  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  similar  environment,  proven 
technical  abilities,  experience  with 
Harris  13  &  1472  inserting  equipment 
is  a  plus,  strong  problem-solving  skills 
and  excellent  interpersonal  skills. 
Candidates  must  also  be  willing  to  work 
days  or  nights,  including  weekends  and 
holidays. 

In  return,  we  offer  advancement  poten¬ 
tial  and  an  excellent  benefit  and 
compensation  package.  We  have  a  non¬ 
smoking  work  environment.  For  imme¬ 
diate  consideration,  please  forward  your 
resume  including  salary  history  tO; 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY, 
Human  Resources  (JQ),  777  W.  Chica¬ 
go  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


PUBLJC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
GAY  CENTER 

Develop  and  implement  public  relations 
activities  for  Center.  Responsible  for 
Center  publications  including  newslet¬ 
ter,  brochures,  etc.  B.A.  and  profes¬ 
sional  public  relations  experience 
required.  Desktop  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Salary  $29-36K,  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Send  resume  to; 
Personnel/Communications,  Lesbian  & 
Gay  Community  Services  Center,  208 
West  13th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10011.  Women  and  people  of  color 
encouraged  to  apply. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 

Major  syndicate  needs  west  coast  sales¬ 
person.  Sell  comics,  columns,  features 
senfices,  TV  listings,  audiotex  programs 
to  newspapers. 

Must  have  sales  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  willing  to  travel  constantly. 
Should  live  in  California. 

Must  have  good  sales  presentation 
skills,  be  a  good  communicator  and  be 
able  to  handle  multiple  sales  priorities. 

Please  send  resume  and  letter  to  Box 
5478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Corporate  Media/Management  position 
sought  in  north  east  Ohio.  Experience 
includes  13  years  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  3  years  TV  production,  2  years 
corporate  videos.  Excellent  references. 
Box  5488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MVERTISING 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 
Highly  experienced  pro  seeks  job  at 
daily  seriously  interested  in  the  quality 
and  success  of  its  advertising  sections. 
My  sections  have  generated  plus 
revenue  at  three  major  dailies.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (206)  348-0325. 


EDtTORIAL 


Award-winning  outdoor  writer  with  10 
years  of  journalism  experience  seeks 
outdoor  position  at  medium  to  large 
newspaper.  Self-starter  with  excellent 
track  record.  Currently  employed  at 
medium-sized  daily,  but  eager  for  new 
challenges. 

Box  5491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Enterprising  writer  seeks  chance  to 
shine.  Big  city  daily  reporting.  Feature¬ 
writing  awards.  Medill  master's. 

David  (412)  421-7834. 


Enterprising,  flexible  sportswriter  with 
nine  years'  experience  on  major  news¬ 
papers  -  including  The  National  -  seeks 
enterprise/college/  pro  position.  Also 
available  for  free-lance  work  in  North 
Texas.  Call  Mike  Towle  at 
817-731-6264. 


METRO  EDITOR 

Former  Knight-Ridder  metro  editor 
seeks  comparable  position  at  mid-size 
or  major  metro  daily.  Consistent  award- 
winner  who  values  news  as  much  as 
innovation.  Box  5476,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECENT  BROWN  UNIVERSITY  GRAD 
with  stringy  and  internship  experience’ 
at  4  New  England  dailies  seeks  news  or 
feature  writing  position  with  a  New 
England  or  New  York  daily.  Extremely 
enthusiastic  references  and  great  clips. 
Call  J.  Birger  at  (914)  939-2538. 


SUCCESSFUL  SPORTS  EDITOR  at 
13,000  Minnesota  morning  daily  seeks 
same  at  small  to  large-sized  daily  in 
college  town  in  any  zone.  Would  also 
enjoy  opportunity  to  be  sports  writer 
should  opening  exist.  Top  references, 
top  writing  and  layout  skills. 

Call  (507)359-1905. 


Has 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

The  comedy  of  the  Polish  press 


By  Maria  Dunin-Wasowicz 

Every  story  about  the  press  would 
be  an  excellent  piece  of  history  if  not 
for  the  fact  that  at  the  end  we  must 
ask:  Where  is  the  money?  In  the  case 
of  Poland,  the  press  has  had  to  clean 
up  the  shambles  left  by  Communist 
mismanagement.  To  accomplish  this 
cleanup,  the  media  had  to  take  a  swift, 
dramatic  leap  to  a  market  system  and 
to  private  ownership. 

The  first,  basic  step  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  Polish  press  came  in 
January  last  year  when  the  minister  of 
finance  announced  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  no  longer  regulate  the 
supply  of  paper  to  publications.  The 
second  step  was  in  April  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  a  bill  ending  the  Commu¬ 
nist  press  monopoly.  Finally,  the 
third  step  came  last  July  when  censor¬ 
ship  disappeared. 

These  changes  have  meant  that  two 
different  presses,  an  official  “above¬ 
ground”  press  and  an  unofficial 
“underground”  press,  which  had 
existed  during  a  period  of  government 
monopoly  and  regulation,  have  had  to 
homogenize.  Is  this  melange  of  old 
and  new  press  types  really  possible? 
Will  the  media  really  possess  enough 
initiative  and  money  to  adopt  the  new 
entreprenurial  style  or  will  this  effort 
prove  a  failure?  The  answer  is,  “Yes, 
it  will,  probably,  succeed,”  but  the 
media  blueprint  is  still  in  flux.  There 


(Dunin-Wasowicz  is  deputy  eco¬ 
nomic  editor  of  Przeglad  Pygodniowy 
and  recently  spent  time  in  the  U.S.  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 

MNsws 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  „ 


I  To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 

I  Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  VCC I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
I  I  Caw'  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
I  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 


I  Name: _ 

I  Address:.. 


are  several  reasons  for  skepticism. 

The  first  uncertainty  the  press  has 
had  to  face  has  been  from  the  increase 
in  paper  prices,  which  were  raised 
severalfold — from  500  to  1 ,000 — last 
year,  as  subsidies  were  sharply  cut. 
At  the  same  time,  because  Poland’s 
shock  economic  program  emphasizes 
monetary  and  fiscal  discipline,  prices 
for  other  purchases,  such  as  energy, 
have  gone  up  pointedly.  All  these 
“economic  gadgets”  created  inflation 
and,  as  a  result  of  expanding  costs  of 
printing  and  distribution  and  escalat¬ 
ing  design  costs,  a  shrinking  reader- 
ship. 

Following  changes,  press  competi¬ 
tion  has  been  inevitable.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  end  to  import  duties  on  paper 
has  enabled  some  newspapers  to  buy 
newsprint  at  lower  prices  in  West 
Germany  than  in  Poland.  Publications 
able  to  make  such  purchases  have 
held  down  their  rising  costs  and  there¬ 
fore  the  prices  charged  readers. 


Free  competition,  however,  has 
been  limited  by  constraints  imposed 
by  the  ossified  state-owned  sectors 
such  as  the  printing  plants.  They  have 
been  eager  to  heighten  costs  of  print¬ 
ing  as  much  as  they  can.  The  press 
also  depends  on  the  distribution  net¬ 
work,  which  consists  of  about  30,000 
kiosks.  With  the  tighter  economy, 
kiosks  have  been  decreasing  their 
newspapers  sales.  Some  publishers 
have  had  to  start  selling  their  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  street. 

A  simple  example  will  dramatize 
the  unfair  effects  of  this  market* 
oriented  competition.  Of  the  300  dif¬ 
ferent  “samizdat”  magazines  and 
newspapers,  which  in  1989  supported 
the  Solidarity  union  and  its  challenge 
to  capitalism,  only  a  few,  such  as 
Solidarity  Weekly,  are  still  alive  and 
kicking.  The  same  problem  also  faces 
the  church  press;  newspapers  must 
now  contend  with  the  lack  of  money 
among  their  customary  readers.  The 
circulation  of  most  of  the  official 
newspapers,  primarily  the  local  ones, 
has  shrunk  dramatically. 

“It  was  a  spectacular  time  during 
the  Communists’  rule.  We  could  write 
what  we  wanted  without  thinking 


about  readers’  necessities.”  This  was 
Andrzej  Oseka,  the  editor  in  chief  of 
the  3,000-circulation  underground 
weekly  Culture  which,  until  1989, 
published  articles  of  first-rate  authors 
who  had  been  boycotting  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party’s  publications.  This  atti¬ 
tude  of  Andrzej  Oseka  was  typical  of 
the  editors  of  the  official  press  as  well. 

Suddenly,  with  demonopolization, 
Poland  ran  short  of  journalists  who 
could  write  for  the  changing  times. 
About  10,000  journalists  worked  in 
200  official  press  offices  —  and  who 
knows  how  many  “under  their 
ground”?  —  but  most  of  them  were 
not  writing  for  the  public.  The  social 
commentators  were  deprived  of  a 
place  to  place  their  work.  This  had 
been  a  virtue  of  some  newspapers 
until  the  political  changes  in  1989- 
1990,  which  gave  the  green  light  for 
some  of  them  to  become  professional 
journalists  and  some  of  them  to  go  on 
to  other  things. 


Due  to  the  law  about  the  demo¬ 
nopolization  of  the  press  market,  the 
press  has  begun  to  get  better,  even 
though  improvement  is  slow.  These 
slow  changes  are  being  conducted  by 
a  special  governmental  commission. 

So  far,  the  commission  has  sold  34 
title  rights  of  the  party’s  previous 
publications.  The  highest  sale  price 
has  been  $4,000  and  the  lowest  $10. 
Companies  owned  by  their  journalists 
have  received  71  title  rights  for  free 
and  the  commission  has  announced 
102  auctions  on  the  remaining  ones. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Foreign  Investment  Agency, 
seven  joint  international  ventures 
have  been  established,  such  as  Press- 
publica  with  Robert  Hersant  and  the 
Banking  Newspaper  with  Jean-Louis 
Servan-Schreiber. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  profitable 
newspapers  in  a  free-market  Polish 
economy.  The  first  is  based  on  large 
amounts  of  advertising.  The  second 
are  dominated  by  papers  with  high 
circulation  and  low  costs.  The  third 
feel  healthy  because  of  high  circula¬ 
tion,  high  costs  and  high  prices.  This 
is  an  ideal  which  everyone  would  like 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


Free  competition,  however,  has  been  iimited  by 
constraints  imposed  by  the  ossified  state-owned 
sectors  such  as  the  printing  piants. 
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REUTERS:  AHEJdlOFTHESroRY 
FROMSTARTIDnUISH. 


Reuters  was  first  to  tell  the  world 
when  Communist  hardliners  seized  control 
in  Moscow. 

We  were  7  minutes  ahead  of  other 
news  agencies  in  breaking  this  important 
story  to  the  world’s  media. 

“. ..it  was  Reuters. . . that  had  the  story 
rattling  across  the  wires  Sunday  at  11:29 
p.m  EDT,  only  SYz  hours  after  the  KGB 
set  up  a  blockade. . .  ”  The  Ottawa  Citizen 

But  we  didn’t  rest  on  our  laurels. 
Reuters  consistently  broke  stories  ahead 
of  the  other  news  services  as  the  coup 
attempt  failed. 


When  word  came  that  the  coup  was 
over,  we  were  2  minutes  ahead  of  the  other 
news  agencies. 

“And  when  the  Reuters  report  came  in, 
an  incredible  cheer  went  up. . .  ” 

ZDF  German  TV 

None  of  this  should  come  as  a  surprise 
to  someone  who  subscribes  to  Reuters. 
After  all,  we  were  42  minutes  ahead  in 
breaking  the  story  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 

To  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 
stay  ahead  of  the  competition,  call  the 
Reuter  Sales  Office  in  Washington,  DC, 
at  (202)  898-8410. 


The  First  Name  In  News. 


1991  Sunk  PMt-Intelliinictr 


Mrs. 

Casey’s 

bus. 


A.  J.  Casey  had  a  problem.  The  South  Seattle  Variety  Boys  &  Girls  Club 
she  heads  needed  to  shuttle  young  members  to  recreational  and 
educational  programs.  They  needed  wheels.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’s  Readers  Care  Fund  which  presented  a 
passenger  van  for  Mrs.  Casey  and  her  kids.  Since  it  began  in  1984,  the 
fund  has  purchased  16  passenger  vans  for  local  organizations  serving 
the  area’s  youth.  That’s  not  all.  It  has  raised  more  than  $2.1  million  for 
food  banks,  emergency  shelters,  programs  for  the  elderly  and  more. 
We  are  proud  of  the  Readers  Care  Fund.  It  reflects  the  newspaper’s 
continuing  commitment  to  the  readers  and  the  communities  it  serves. 


Seattle  Post-JnteUt^encer 

Voice  of  the  Northwest  since  1863 


